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The Center of the Program 


EDUCATION for an enduring morale must always 
place at the center of the program an emphasis on the 
principles and duties of citizenship. Our people will not 
he coerced into accepting majority decision and closing 
ranks behind agreed-upon policies. They must see and 
understand why this is essential and what the con- 
sequences of flouting this basic rule of democratic living 
are likely to be. In times of crisis this is particularly im- 
portant because there is so much at stake in national 
decisions, and unity through understanding is so vital. 


But we can have unity that far exceeds the coerced 
uniformity of dictatorship if we can keep clearly in mind 
the obligation of the minority to abide by the decision of 
the majority until that decision is formally and officially 
changed by democratic processes. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER in School Life. 
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The Ever-Ready Duplicator 


Handy-Quick-Inexpensive. Will make 
50 clear copies typewriting, 100 copies 
pen and ink work, writing or drawing. 
Consists of a flat wooden bed, with 
three gelatin copy sheets, 9 x 13 in- 
ches, with protection sheet and 
fabrikoid cover sheet. Suction-cup 
feet hold duplicator firmly to tz ible or 
desk while in use. Copies can be made 
with hektograph pencils, hektograph 
earbon or ribbon. 

The gelatin sheets can be used over 
and over. Full directions for use with 
every duplicator. Complete with 3 
copy sheets, ink, sponge and direc- 
IIE, MINE th sacsvintcniniescencrndessictesed $6.50 
Extra Gelatin Copy Sheets, 9 x 13 
inches, per set of 3 sheets .......... $3.50 


For the Valentine Party 


THE TIP-TOP VALENTINE BOOK. 


Recitations, drills, tableaux, playlets, 
games, stunts, decorations, etc. 
Postpaid 55c 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply 
House. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
































Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 


Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 
M1141 — M4651 













Information Please! 
IS YOUR HAIR 


Gray? . . Dyed? 
. . Bruised? . . 
Bleached? 


Baby Fine? 


What if you do have 
“difficult” hair? Our 
permanent waving spe- 
cialists will recognize 
your particular problem 
immediately, and give 
you the permanent of 
your life with the 
specialized Cream Oil 
Lotions. 


“‘Haircool’”’ Machineless 
Permanent, $5.50 


No machines, no electricity, no excessive 
heat. Oil reconditioning, push-up wave, 
with shampoo and finger wave. Regular 
$7.50 value. 


Other Permanents, $2.00, $2.50, $3.95 


Leroy Beauty Salons 


CALGARY EDMONTON 
222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 


From Primary Grades up 
we have suggestive and 
helpful projects, workbooks 
and Manuals. 


A FEW YOU WILL LIKE: 
1. Through the Year in Grades 
I and II—Something for 
every month 
Music Manual, Gr. 1-6 $1. ‘00 
Social Studies Projects, 
Section B 
General Science Manual— 
Section A $1.00 
Social Studies Workbook— 
Grade 9 J 
General Science Workbook, 
Grade 9 
7. Art X Manual 


This list is merely suggestive. In 
addition we have over 100 dif- 
ferent publications. Write for 
Complete Catalogue. 


Western Canada 


Institute Ltd. 
236 - 8th Ave. W., Calgary 
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A CHALLENGE TO PROFESSIONALISM 


HE Department of Education is confronted with the task of 

revising the High School Programme of Studies. It is felt that no 

modern school programme of any kind can be expected to “stay 
put” for any period exceeding five years’ duration, especially in these 
days of rapid change in social living and thinking. A plan suggested 
(copies of which will be printed and distributed by the Department) 
offers to teachers, parents and administrators the opportunity to study 
the principles and structure of the High School programme, prepare 
the ground for further revision and even lay the foundation for a new 
programme. 

It is pointed out that no further revision of the High School pro- 
gramme will be effective until there is a larger measure of agreement 
amongst teachers as a group, amongst parents as another group, amongst 
administrators as a third group, and amongst all three groups together, 
touching the basic principles on which a present day High School pro- 
gramme should be built, and the fundamental objectives of such a 
programme. 

Dr. Newland, Supervisor of Schools has approached the Executive 
of the A.T.A. inviting co-operation and active participation in this 
project. The matter has been thoroughly examined and debated by 
the members of the Provincial Executive who have come to the con- 











clusion that a very significant challenge is thrown out to the members 
of our profession to do a really worthwhile professional job. This 
challenge is welcomed heartily and accepted with alacrity. Here is 
an opportunity for us to participate in a project, democratically con- 
ceived and evidencing confidence in the ability and sincerity of our 
membership. 


+ + 


HE Executive of each and every Local is urged to proceed with 

expedition, but nevertheless with care, in selecting a local High 

School Curriculum Study Committee. No fixed numerical limit of 
the size of such Study Committee is laid down; although it has been 
suggested that there might be one committee member for each ten 
teachers in the Local, but in any case not less than three for any one 
Local. Neither should there be any hard and fast rule laid down that 
the teacher members should without exception be High School teachers. 
It is thought however that the possibilities or opportunities for the 
members getting together easily and frequently for discussion should 
be taken into consideration when making appointments. 


In addition to the teacher members on the Study Committee it is 
suggested that there might be other co-opted members serving with 
the teachers: for example the Divisional Superintendent should be a 
welcome member, particularly if he is of the co-operative, progressive 
type. Again throughout the province there may be found parents who 
are really capable in this field and interested in education and all that 
it means not only to their own children but to the nation. Such people 
may be used as key members of the committee to stir up local interest 
amongst other parents and members of the public generally. Such 
people would be an asset in any study group of this kind. Parents must 
be made interested in the work of the schools. 


eae ete 


in their study. However, it is suggested that any study group 

which tackles its task with efficiency would be far better off if 
they had a limited quantity of what might be called “key” material 
for a study of this kind. It would cost but a little over $10.00 to secure 
four books which would be available in a study of this kind. In any 
case such books, which will be listed later among others. would be a 
fine asset of any Local. , 


| HE Department proposes to distribute material to assist groups 


The possibility is being considered of arranging for regional 
gatherings of members or representatives of these Study Committees. 
These meetings might be assisted by Dr. Newland or other represent- 
atives of the Department particularly involved in the High School 
Programme of Studies. 


We also have in mind that by the time Easter arrives, matters 
might be sufficiently advanced to have a Province-wide gathering of 
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members or representatives of these committees at the Easter Con- 


vention. It is presumed that this might not be a very expensive un- 
dertaking, for it is our experience that, generally speaking, the leaders 
of the Locals would mostly all be present at the A. G. M. as delegates, 
since leadership and interest in education and the profession should 
surely be a prerequisite for selection of delegates to the Annual General 


Meeting. 


Victory for Progressivism 


Green Light for Reform Urged After N.Y. Schools Survey 


(Reprinted from The News Week, 
November 16, 1941) 


HIS week the progressive educa- 

tion movement won its greatest 
victory in the 40 years since the phil- 
osopher John Dewey launched it at 
the University of Chicago, A commit- 
tee of researchers, headed by Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison of the New York 
State Department of Education, pub- 
lished its final report on New York 
City’s “activity program,” the most 
extensive experiment ever undertaken 
to test progressive against traditional 
pedagogy. They delivered a verdict 
for progressivism. 

The metropolis began its experi- 
ment in 1935. The laboratories were 
70 representative elementary schools; 
the guinea pigs, 75,000 pupils, one- 
tenth of the city’s total, and more, for 
example, than the entire elementary 
enrollment of New Orleans. In these 
the board of education installed pro- 
gressive methods, junking the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

Instead of separate courses in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, history, etc., 
the teachers mixed all the subjects to- 
gether in an educational hash. For ex- 
ample (and this is where the “activ- 
ity” comes in), at the beginning of 
the term a teacher and pupils would 
get together and decide on some group 
project, such as a make-believe post 
office. Operating it themselves, the 
boys and girls learned arithmetic 
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while measuring the wood and card- 
board to build it and later while sell- 
ing stamps; plotting mail routes 
taught them geography and the his- 
tory of outlying states and cities; and 
they had to write and read letters, 

All this went on in brightly deco- 
rated classrooms. Instead of rows of 
immovable desks, the pupils had un- 
attached chairs that could be shifted 
about to make room for projects and 
plays. They were allowed to walk 
around and talk together about their 
work. Whenever it fitted into the ac- 
tivity, teachers had them paint signs, 
draw, model clay, and write reports. 
No one worried about the fact that 
the classroom became cluttered bed- 
lams of tools, easels, posters, and 
sprawling kids. A progressive prin- 
ciple is that when children work to- 
gether this way they learn co-opera- 
tion, initiative, good social habits, the 
technique of research, and critical 
thinking—the “intangible” qualities 
of a good citizen. 

Through the six years, teachers and 
superintendents collected masses of 
records and statistics on pupils’ prog- 
ress in nine of the activity schools and 
compared them with students in nine 
traditional schools. Then Dr. Morri- 
son’s committee sifted the data and 
compiled its report. 

In the “tool” subjects like arith- 
metic and spelling, the researchers 
found that the traditional students 
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scored insignificantly higher than the 
activity pupils—not enough to war- 
rant a judgment against progressive 
methods. But in the “intangibles” the 
committee detected important differ- 
ences, The activity students liked 
school better. They showed less “‘sub- 
servience” and more poise, initiative, 
creative skill, co-operation, self-dis- 
cipline, and respect for authority. 

For instance, there was Gloria, a 
bedraggled little girl who entered ac- 
tivity classes with an IQ of 60. After 
a few trying weeks, she stated shyly 
that she had always wanted to paint. 
Given her chance, she became con- 
fident and flaunted a gay hair ribbon. 
Some of her paintings were chosen 
for a school exhibit, and her IQ 
jumped to nearly 100. 

On these facts the committee based 
a recommendation that New York in- 
stall progressive education throughout 
its school system. Covering 750,000 
children, this would constitute a gi- 
gantic educational reform and would 
undoubtedly influence other systems 
throughout the nation. But the com- 
mittee warned the change must be 
made slowly. Redecoration and new 
tables and chairs for classrooms would 
add some expense. Most important, 
teachers must be brought into the new 
program voluntarily and only after 
they have learned how it works, Many 
working pedagogues consider pro- 
gressivism newfangled and imprac- 
tical, the committee declared, chiefly 
because they know little about it. 


REALISM and 
NEW YEAR'S 


As I groped about for a New Year’s 
theme tonight I read these words: 


“Never again can any government 
allow its air strength to lapse... . 
The way to prevent future attack is 
to be ready with greater air-power 
than your potential attacker. ... 
After the war we should be busier 
than ever supplying machines to the 
United States . .. and to the coun- 
tries—Holland, Belgium, France, etc., 
who will want and should have big 
fleets. of planes as a preventative 
against war”’.... Glenn Martin, 
leading U.S. plane designer and manu- 
facturer, on November 20, 1941. That 
is the end of goodwill messages for 
me. 


While you and I are paying taxes, 
while our ex-students are joining the 
air force, while our own people in 
England are standing up to the blitz, 
all out to beat Hitlerism—at this same 
hour the war-industrialists are blue- 
printing the next armament race. Al- 
ready they are propagating the old 
lie that the best way to safeguard 
peace is for each nation to be more 
powerful than each other nation! The 
war-industrialists are tough gentry! 
You and I, John Citizen, will have to 
out-tough them if our world is to 
have peace, 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314—8th Ave. West. 





Calgary, Alberta 
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HE Christmas meeting of the 

A.T.A. Executive was held in Ed- 
monton on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 29th to 31st, 
Much credit is due President J. A. 
Smith for the expeditious manner in 
which the unusually heavy agenda 
was dispatched. It would be a difficult 
task to attempt anything in the na- 
ture of a complete report. However, 
it is practical to summarize the high- 
lights of the meeting. 


Executive Changes 


Mr. T. D. Baker was appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Vice-President Dr. H. E. 
Smith, while Miss “Mina” Johnston 
was appointed to complete Mr, Baker’s 
term as geographic representative for 
Edmonton district. 


Salary 


Perhaps the most important report 
laid before the meeting was that of 
the Salary Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Baker, whose 
report appears elsewhere in this issue. 


In connection with violations of the 
basic salary minima fixed by the 
1941 A.G.M. for towns and villages, 
the executive ordered: 


1. That a letter requesting a com- 
plete statement be sent to each 
person reported to have accepted 
a position below the respective 
basic figure. 

2. That the replies be reviewed and 
those not found entirely satisfac- 
tory be referred to the Local Asso- 
ciation concerned, for further 
investigation. 

3. That wherever the investigating 

Local recommends further action, 

the case be laid before the Disci- 

pline Committee of the Associa- 
tion, 
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Cost of Living Bonus 

The Executive believes that present 
regulations regarding payment of cost 
of living bonuses are discriminatory 
insofar as teachers are concerned. A 
committee has been formed to meet 
officials of the Provincial Government 
in order that the whole matter may be 
clarified. Incidentally, representatives 
of the A.T.A. office staff met the Fi- 
nance Committee and succeeded in 
securing a cost of living bonus paid 
on the same basis as that received by 
civil servants of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 


Fall Conventions 


The total cost of conventions this 
past fall was $1,136.38 compared with 
$1,649.09 of a year ago. This means 
that the cost per Local will be roughly 
11/16ths that of a year ago. 


Annual General Meeting 


A Convention Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. A. Daniels has 
been set up to make preparations for 
the coming A.G.M. to be held April 
6th, 7th, 8th and 9th in Calgary. 
Prospective delegates will be inter- 
ested in learning that more time is to 
be provided for committee work and 
for A.G.M. sessions. 


Teacherages 

Complaints have been received 
from divisional Locals concerning 
alleged unfair practices in the renting 
of teacherages, A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate and if necessary 
to request that suitable legislative re- 
strictions be formulated. 


Pension for General Secretary 
Annual General Meetings from time 
to time since 1929 have instructed the 
Executive to formulate a pension 
scheme for the A.T.A. staff. At the 
Christmas meeting the report of the 
Finance Committee chairman, Mr. 
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White, was adopted which report gave 
the details of a pension plan for the 
General Secretary. The proposal will 
come before the A.G.M. for endorsa- 
tion. Other members of the staff re- 
quested that they be not included in 
any pension scheme, 


Hospitalization and Insurance 


These two committees, under the 
chairmanship of Messrs. R. A. Morton 
and H. C. Melsness, reported progress 
stating that concrete proposals will be 
ready for submission to the coming 
A.G.M. 


Professionalism 

Mr. Morton was made chairman of 
a committee the work of which will 
entail research in the present state of 
professional consciousness among 
teachers. 


Discipline Committee 


The Discipline Committee of the 
A.T.A. laid its reports before the Ex- 
ecutive stating that seven cases had 
been dealt with during its December 
sittings. Six of the cases heard dealt 
with breaches of contractual obliga- 
tions, while one was of a more serious 
nature. The Executive in each case 
adopted the recommendations of the 
Committee with regard to penalties 
and orders were made out according- 
ly. 

Publicity, Public Relations and 
Community Service 

Expression was given the idea that 
more needs to be done in the fields 
of Publicity and Public Relations. 
Since the work will be somewhat simi- 
lar to that already being undertaken 
in the field of Community Service, Mr, 
Shaul was asked to act as chairman 
of these new committees. 


Redistribution 


The Executive gave consideration to 
a proposal for the changing of the 
boundaries of present Geographic 
Districts. Mr. Daniels, chairman of 
the committee in charge, was request- 
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ed to submit a plan to the A.G.M. in 
April. 


Committee on Curriculum Revision 

The Supervisor of Schools has re- 
quested that the A.T.A. co-operate in 
setting up Local Committees for the 
Revision of the High School Curri- 
culum. Thus the rank and file are 
offered an opportunity to demonstrate 
the extent of their professional-mind- 
edness, Furthermore, the proposed 
plan (worked out by a joint commit- 
tee) illustrates how democratic De- 
mocracy’s schools really are—even 
concerning teachers. The proposal is 
dealt with in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Proposed Joint Committee 

The recent Saskatoon Interprovin- 
cial Conference of the C.T.F. recom- 
mended the formation of provincial 
advisory committees on education, 
such committees to be representative 
of teachers, trustees and Departments 
of Education. Your Executve en- 
dorsed this proposal and in fact had 
previously met the president of the 
Alberta Trustees’ Association with a 
view to forming a committee repre- 
senting trustees and teachers. If the 
trustees have no objection it is quite 
possible the committee may be en- 
larged to include departmental repre- 
sentation. 


RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 


If you can walk you can 


LEARN TO DANCE IN 2 
DAYS or no charge. 


a 
STRICTLY PRIVATE—NO 
SPECTATORS 


SULLIVAN’S SCHOOL OF 
BALL ROOM DANCING 
10338 101st Street 


Block and one half north of 
Eaton’s in Edmonton 
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DISTRICT REPESENTATIVE 


VICE-PRESIDENT 





MISS A. M. JOHNSTON, B.A. 


Photo by Gladys Reeves 
Courtesy of Edmonton Journal. 


“Madam and Gentlemen” has once 
again beceme the formal mode of 
address in Provincial Executive sit- 
tings, since the instalation of Miss 
A. M. Johnston as Edmonton District 
Representative for the balance of the 
Association year. Miss Johnston has 
since the spring of 1941 been Presi- 
dent of the Edmonton Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and had previously occupied 
the chairs of both the Edmonton 
Elementary and Edmonton Intermedi- 
ate School Sub-locals. Consistent 
membership on the Edmonton Central 
Council and on the former Edmonton 
Public School Local Executive has 
made her chief pastime the attending 
of A.T.A. meetings. Miss Johnston’s 
teaching career, following graduation 
from Camrose Normal School, led her 
from rural schools in central Alberta 
to the Forestburg Consolidated School 
District and finally to Edmonton city, 
where she is now a member of the 
Calder Intermediate School staff. Miss 
Johnston is a specialist in the teaching 
of Physical Education and holds a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Alberta. 
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T. D. BAKER 


Photo by Gladys Reeves 
Courtesy of Edmonton Journal. 


Choice of the Provincial Executive 
to complete the term of office of 
Major H. E. Smith, whose resignation 
of the vice-presidency of the Asso- 
ciation has been necessitated by mili- 
tary duties, is “Tom” Baker’ geo- 
graphic representative for Edmonton 
District on the Provincial Executive 
during the past two years and chair- 
man of the Provincial Salary Com- 
mittee. Strenuous service in both these 
capacities has proven the merit of 
the newly appointed Vice-President, 
merit which was recognizable when, 
shortly after graduating from Calgary 
Normal School, he became President 
of the former Evansburg-Wildwood 
Local and later, when teaching at Mil- 
let and Leduc, he served as chairman 
of the Wetaskiwin Local salary com- 
mittee and then of the Local itself. 
At present a member of the Edmonton 
Elementary staff, Mr. Baker is also 
President of the Edmonton Element- 
ary School Sub-local of the Edmonton 
Teachers’ Association and by virtue 
of this office a member of the Ed- 
monton Central Council. 
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For King and Country 


With this fifth list of Alberta teachers 
who have enlisted in His Majesty’s 
Forces the total number known to 
have left their classrooms to enter 
seen active service is increased to 
264. 


Lethbridge School Division No. 7— 
Albert Chiswell; W. N. Thomas. 
Clover Bar School Division No. 13— 

Sylvia J. Tillard. 


Hoa School Division No. 17—Ian 


eid. 

Calgary School District No. 19— 
Robert E. Stewart. 

Two Hills School Division No. 21— 
Peter Iftody. 

Sturgeon School Division No. 24— 
Marguerite Primeau. 

Stettler Division No. 26—Ernest E. 
Andrews. 

Macleod School Division No. 28— 
Dorothy C. Metcalfe. 

Pincher Creek School Division No. 29 
—Reginald H. Beere. 

Wainwright School Division No. 32— 
W. George Darling. 

Calgary School Division No. 41— 
Bernard G. Holt. 

E.I.D. School Division No. 44—Harold 
W. Baker. 

Bow Island School District No. 1883— 
Clifford A. Mitchell. 

Burdett Cons. School District No. 23 
—Jack T. Nichols. 

Coaldale Cons. School District No. 9— 
Margaret I. Jackson. 

Coleman School District No. 1216— 
John A. McDonald. 








Drumheller School District No. 2472 

idman. 

Edmonton School District No. 7— 
Melvin J. Downey; Leslie C. Bar- 
son. 

Lacombe School District No. 243— 
Gordon K. Higginson. 

Lethbridge School District No. 51— 
John P. Watson. 

Medicine Hat School District No. 76— 
Gerald S. Grant. 

Midlandvale School District No. 4358 
—John F. Markle. 

Red Star School District No. 3431— 
Ann J. Zahara. 

Smoky Lake School District No. 3880 
—George H. Lambert. 

Turner Valley School District No. 
4039—Elbert F. Cameron. 

Wayne School District No. 3467— 
William J. Klufas; Hugh McCall. 


The personnel of Alberta’s body of 
education administrators has also been 
affected by the enlistment of ten 
members, including High School In- 
spectors H. E. Balfour and W. E. 
Frame, Normal School instructors A. 
L. Doucette, G. M. Dunlop and J. C. 
Jonason, and divisional superintend- 
ents J. L. Gibeault, T. F. Hamilton, J. 
F. Swan, J. P. White and L. B. Yule. 


—— VV. . 1 


® ¢ 


New Divisional Superintendents 


With the transfer of several divisional superintendents 
in order to fill vacancies caused by enlistments in His 
Majesty’s Forces there has come also the appointment 
of three new _ superintendents of schools. Findlay 
Barnes, B.Sc., B.Ed., formerly of the Calgary City School 
staff, has taken over the duties of superintendent of 
the Rocky Mountain School Division Number 15. Edgar W. 
Hinman, M.A., has moved from his position as teacher in 
the Cardston School District to become superintendent of 
the Pincher Creek School Division Number 29, while 
Jacques Sylvestre, B.Sc., of the Edmonton Separate School 
staff has moved to Bonnyville where he is now serving as 
divisional superintendent. 
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MEETING OF A.T.A. EXECUTIVE 
A. TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


1. 


Returns of schedules completed 
and questionnaires concerning sal- 
aries and salary schedules ........ 78 
Returns of questionnaires only..61 


Many schools are at present nego- 
tiating and no doubt some of these 
negotiations are almost settled. 
However, only 139 of the 191 
principals of graded schools have 
answered the questionnaire sent 
out in September giving us the 
present salary status and the situa- 
tion with regard to their salary 
schedules. (The figure 191 is ex- 
clusive of two-roomed schools.) 


Teachers accepting new positions 
at less,than the basic figures set 
by the A.G.M.: 


(a) Estimated number—200. 


(b) From questionnaire: 
Not on schedule—Elementary 
7, Intermediate 5, High 
School 4. 


On schedule—Elementary 16, 
Intermediate 9, High School 
5. 


Totals: Elementary 23, In- 
termediate 14, High School 9. 


Variations in schedules. 


There is great variation in sched- 
ules returned, there being only one 
thing in common, the basic sal- 
aries. Schedules range from one 
(east of Calgary) with no credit 
for experience or qualifications to 
one (south of Edmonton) with no 
annual increment but credit for 
experience and qualifications suf- 
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Report of Salary Committee 


PRESENTED TO CHRISTMAS 


B. 
I. 


ficent to make the principal’s sal- 
ary the same as it has been for 
several years. 


Increase in salaries. 

Considering the number of re- 
turns, it is impossible to give an 
accurate estimate of the amount 
of increase in salaries of graded 
schools, but it is safe to say that 
there have been definite increases 
this year. Of those on schedule we 
estimate that the average increase 
has been from $65 to $100 per 
teacher. In most cases this has 
been the first increase received 
during the past five or six years. 
The General Secretary has stated 
that the total increase is in the 
neighborhood of $200,000 for the 
entire province, including divi- 
sions, 


Negotiations. 

A few boards continue to re- 
fuse to meet their staffs in nego- 
tiation or refuse to come to an 
agreement. We understand that 
several staffs may ask the Pro- 
vincial Executive to act on their 
behalf. One application has al- 
ready gone forward to the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Industry for a 
Conciliation Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the situation in the town 
of Mundare. 


DIVISIONS. 
Negotiations. 

Since the last report in August 
the Provincial Executive has met 
and come to an agreement with 
the Boards of Olds, Wheatland, 
Wetaskiwin and Stony Plain Divi- 
sions. All agreements have been 
ratified by the staffs though con- 
siderable objection was raised as 
to the general low level of teach- 
ers’ salaries. Agreement has not 
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yet been reached with Sturgeon 
Division, but we expect another 
meeting with that Board soon, Ap- 
plication for a Conciliation Com- 
missioner has gone forward in the 
case of Clover Bar. We expect 
that this hearing, together with 
that of Mundare, will be held early 
in the new year. 


1942 Salary Position. 

The secretaries.of four Locals 
have not yet notified the office as 
to the present status of their 
schedules. We must assume that 
in these cases no change has been 
made for 1942. 


(a) Number paying less than 
$840 net basic to ALL 
teachers—29. 


(b) Number paying less than 
$840 net basic to INTERIM 
teachers only—10. 


(c) Number paying $840 net 
basic or more to ALL teach- 
ers—9. 


(d) In one case (under b) all but 
Second Class_ certificated 
teachers receive $840 basic. 
In one case (under c) all 
teachers with permanent cer- 
tificates receive $886 basic 
salary. 


Increase in Salaries, 1942. 


Estimated increase, exclusive of 
regular increment—$70,000. This 
is probably a conservative esti- 
mate since some divisions were 
not included and one-third was 
deducted for possible error in the 
method of making the estimate. 


C. SALARY POLICY. 


As a possible basis for Executive 
discussion we would suggest the fol- 
lowing might be considered: 


a. An educational tax to be applied 
in aid of education. 


b. Press and radio publicity with a 
10 


view to having our Association 
affairs brought before the public 
in greater measure than before. 


Definite action re teachers accept- 
ing positions below basic salaries. 


Results of action by salary com- 
mittee in 1941 and our policy now. 


- RECOMMENDATIONS. 


That a letter be sent to the staffs 
of all graded schools urging them 
to— 


(a) Provide the office with data 
as to present salary position. 


(b) Complete negotiations as soon 
as possible. 


That letters be sent: 


a. To four divisions concerned re- 
questing their 1942 position. 


To all divisions requesting that 
they supply us with figures as 
to the amount of salary in- 
crease over last year exclus- 
ive of regular increment, to- 
gether with the amount paid 
in regular increment and also 
the average salary of each 
division for 1941 and 1942. 


That the summaries of the sched- 
ules in Divisions and in Graded 
Schools be printed and forward- 
ed to all Locals or staffs con- 
cerned. 


That we approach the Provincial 
Government with a view to hav- 
ing legislation enacted requiring 
all school boards to pay a cost 
of living bonus. 


All of which is respectfully sub- 


mitted. ' 


T. D. BAKER, 
Chairman. 


NOTE: The Executive accepted 
the four recommendations of this 
report. For notes on discussion 
see report of Executive meeting 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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Teaching for the Wew Order 


An Address given at the A.T.A. Easter Convention by 
L. W. KUNELIUS, M.A. 


HAT is the New Order I pro- 

pose to consider? My apologies 
to Herr Hitler should he think I have 
in mind education in the direction in 
which he thinks it must inevitably 
move under his blueprints for ‘‘the 
new order’. But my apologies are 
really due to the man who first used 
the term while addressing millions of 
people—that great champion of de- 
mocracy, Mr. Roosevelt. 


The New Order which I have in 
mind is a Democracy which is far 
more embracing of the demands of 
human welfare than is our present 
imperfect democracy, an order which 
will arise out of the reconstruction 
that will follow our victory in this 
war; provided we, the people of 
America, vigorously and wholeheart- 
edly lay the foundations for that re- 
construction now. As teachers we have 
a particular responsibility in the work 
on those foundations since we work 
through the education of the young, 


In the words of Britain’s Ernest 
Bevin: “We are not fighting to pre- 
serve the past nor even to ensure the 
present, but for the freedom to build 
as freemen, for the future. And these 
are not the views of a Labor man 
alone; they are expressed by thinking 
men of all shades of political opinion. 
We must of course preserve what we 
have in order that we may retain the 
right to extend the democracy we de- 
sire.” 


In this task the schools, and we as 
teachers, have an opportunity and a 
responsibility. It is our task to assist 
pupils in “learning the ways of de- 
mocracy”’. 


It is because democracy has been so 
imperfectly understood that it has 
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been so imperfectly practised. That is 
why so many have lost faith in it and 
have accepted or bowed to authori- 
tarian forms of government; that is 
why from so many the cause of de- 
mocracy arouses but half-hearted en- 
thusiasm. 


In considering this topic—‘‘Teach- 
ing for the New Order” I base three 
assumptions: 


First: That democracy is on the 
defensive. 


Second: That in our schools we 
must consciously and deliberately set 
out to wage war in its defense. 


Third: That the way to wage this 
war through our schools is to develop 
intelligent democratic citizenship. 


In fact I go further and add that 
the only sound fundamental aim of 
our general education is the develop- 
ment of good citizenship—the growth 
and acquisition of desirable qualities 
of life and living on the part of our 
citizens and an appreciation of what 
democracy implies. 


The following questions therefore 
arise: 


First: What qualities does demo- 
cratic citizenship imply? 

Second: How are these qualities to 
be developed? 


I recently asked my students in 
Grades 11 and 12 to state what de- 
mocracy means to them, They were 
given ten minutes to write their 
answer and were cautioned against 
giving quotations. All thirty students 
revealed some understanding of its 
real meaning but eighty per cent of 
them defined democracy in terms of 
rights and privileges alone, and 
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twenty per cent only mentioned 
duties and responsibilities as well. 
Civil liberties and individual rights 
were most commonly mentioned: 


second came free elections and 
responsible government. An Ameri- 
can study! reports a survey of 2,000 
high school students taken at random 
who were asked to write on the 
same question and the results re- 
vealed the same tendency to think in 
terms of rights alone. This at once 
reveals a state of imperfect, vague 
understanding of what democracy 
means. Now, this calls for action. We 
cannot hope to retain our personal 
liberties if we are unaware of our 
civic responsibilities. 


Next day I pointed out the general 
characteristics of their answers and 
suggested that rights imply corres- 
ponding responsibilities. The pupils 
were then asked to write on the duties 
and responsibilities of a citizen in a 
democracy. Interestingly enough, 
though no one alone gave an adequate 
statement, yet taking the responses 


1 Learning the Ways of Democracy: Nation- 
al Education Association publication. 


HERE'S YOUR SPRING PLAY! 


A Canadian High School Play Director has 
this to say about the sparkling new comedy 


JUNE MAD 


90c (Royalty $25.00) 


“I can recommend this play highly. Our 
High School has always presented a pro- 
gramme of excellence but everyone admitted 
this year’s presentation was outstanding. 


“The leads in JUNE MAD are characters of 
15 and 16 and the play is especially adapted 
to High School Students. 


“Entire house sold out for two nights— 
not even a seat tor the press. Had to present 
it four times. 


“I hope you can offer as good a play next 
year.” 


Send for French’s 1942 Catalogue and 
List of Plays for all school grades. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Play Publishers 
480 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 
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of the class as a whole they gave a 
comprehensive list of such responsi- 
bilities. Those most often mentioned 
were: , 


1, Willingness to co-operate and to 
do one’s share. 

2. To keep well informed and to 
vote intelligently. 

8. To obey the law and to be ready 
to serve the state. . 


4. To show tolerance to other peo- 
ples and other opinions. 
5. To seek the common welfare. 


6. To accept the rule of the majority 
but yet to reserve the right and to 
exercise the duty of giving con- 
structive criticism of one’s gov- 
ernment. 


(Incidentally one student listed as one 
duty: that of sharing equally with the 
other fellow the responsibilities and 
burdens of society, but pointed out 
that one is not expected to share his 
gains, This point brought some lively 
discussion). | 


This question was followed, after 
some discussion on the essential prin- 
ciples of democracy, by another prob- 
lem. The pupils were to assume that 
they were in a democratic school and 
were asked to list the privileges and 
responsibilities of students as citizens 
of such a school. Again there was a 
great variety of answers. Among 
rights more frequently mentioned 
were: 


1. Freedom to choose the subjects we 
think we need. 

2. Freedom to express our opinions 

and to discuss controversial ques- 

tions. 

Freedom to ask questions. 

4. Freedom to use any books and 
other equipment belonging to the 
school, 

5. The right to form our own clubs 
and organizations. 

6. The right to use our spare periods 
in any useful way we desire. 


S 
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7. Freedom to hold meetings and 
parties. 


Other interesting points mentioned 
were the privilege of special help for 
those who need it, and the right to 
choose one’s own reading. 


Among the responsibilities more 
frequently mentioned were: 


1. We must handle school property 
carefully. 


2. We must co-operate with our 
teachers and fellow pupils. 


3. We must obey the rules of the 
school as laid down by the teachers 
and student leaders. 


4. We must respect all fellow stu- 
dents. 


Several mentioned their duty of at- 
tending their student meetings, voic- 
ing their opinions and voting intelli- 
gently. Many felt it a sense of duty 
to hand in assignments promptly. 


I’m sure that by now you are say- 
ing: “If the pupils in his school prac- 
tise all those, it must be a pleasant 
school to work in.” Yes, I say with 
you “if”. However, our study of de- 
mocracy has, I think, helped our stu- 
dents to see and appreciate the work- 
ing of these principles in their school 
life and in their student activities. 


It seems quite evident that we 
commonly think of Democracy in 
terms of its relation to the individual 
only; witness for example the em- 
phasis on individual rights. Yet we 
must realize that democratic society 
has two main objectives, one just as 
important as the other: 


One: to promote the welfare of 
each individual. 

Two: to promote the common wel- 
fare. 


In the past the emphasis in our de- 
mocracy has been on individual rights 
and privileges, And, likely it will 
continue to be so, as long as we think 
of democracy in political terms only 
and not in social or economic terms 
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also. Our whole democratic philoso- 
phy has been tied up, if not identified 
with the laissez-faire theory in eco- 
nomics. Our capitalist democracy has 
emphasized the sacred rights of the 
individual, not least his property 
rights—and has overlooked the duties 
to serve and seek the common welfare. 


At the present time our particular 
need is to stress the second feature of 
democracy, the common good, in or- 
der that we may balance the over- 
emphasis which the past has placed 
on individual welfare. It is high time 
it be realized that individualism is 
incompatible with democracy. This is 
not to imply that collectivism is the 
logical alternative: rather that in- 
dividualism tends to the rule by 
privileged minorities, the negation of 
the democratic ideal. What democracy 
needs is a greater realization of our 
relations and responsibilities to each 
other, of co-operative action for the 
common good. Democracy and co- 
operativism or co-operation, are com- 
patible. 


(To be Continued) 




























TEACHERS! 


THE A.T.A. LIBRARY 
is at your service 


A classified list of the books 
available (over 500 volumes ) 
will be sent upon application to 
the A.T.A., Edmonton. 


How the Library operates: 

1. The Association pays re- 
turn postage on all books. 

2. Period of loan is three 
weeks. : 

3. If the book you request is 
in circulation at the time, your 
name is placed on the reserve 
list and it is forwarded to you 
as soon afterwards as possible. 

4, If you desire to read other 
educational books not on our 
shelves, the Library Committee 
will gladly review your sugges- 
tions for further purchases; 
simply give the title, author, 
and if possible the publisher in 


ch case. 
ea 
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Illustrated Nursery Rhyme 





- Baa, Baa, Black Sheep! 
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C.T.F. Bulletin No, 5 


OME years ago, when the first Rus- 

sian Five-Year Plan was being 
watched by the eyes of the world, a 
press item told of an emergency and 
how the Russians met it. Hundreds of 
schools had been built in rural com- 
munities to be opened in September, 
but it was found that furniture and 
books were still wanting, a day or two 
before the opening date. Government 
airplanes were requisitioned, loaded 
with the needed goods, and flown to 
the schools which were thus enabled 
to start work on time. Fantastic as 
the idea may seem to us, the children 
of the U.S.S.R. had a first claim upon 
the attention of the national authori- 
ties, and that claim was acknowledged 
by the State. Half of those children 
are now grown men, handing Hitler 
his first, good beating; the other half 
are grown women, stolid, serviceable 
and hard to panic , . . trained men, 
trained women. 


We saw last month that Canada has 
large numbers of children, the stuff 
of which trained men and women may 
be made. The children are very un- 
evenly distributed, so much so that 
Alberta has 184 and New Brunswick 
has 162 for every 100 that British 
Columbia has. That is what the birth- 
rate tells us. If we count the children 
of school age, the distribution seems 
just as uneven: for example, Saskat- 
chewan has 167 and P.E.I. has 151 for 
Ontario’s 117. (Both sets of figures 
are based of course upon 1,000 of 
population). If those who govern Can- 
ada have as shrewd a sense of values 
as the Commissars of Russia, they 
should at least take notice where the 
children of Canada are being raised, 
and under what sort of provisions 
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Where Are the Dollars to Educate 
Canada’s Children ? 


. monetary provisions in our eco- 
nomic order. 

WHERE ARE THE CANADIAN 
DOLLARS? We refer you again to 
the valuable report of Dr. Kenneth 
Argue: “Financing Education in the 
Canadian Provinces.” In Chapter II 
you may find a series of ten tables 
which offer at least a partial answer 
to this question. Here are a few of 
the tables (numbered as in the re- 
port). 

TABLE VI. 
NATIONAL WEALTH IN 1933 PER 
CENSUS CHILD AGED 5 TO 17 
(1931 CENSUS) 


National Taking 

Wealth N.S.’s Index 
Province per Child as 1.00 
Nova Scotia .......... $ 5,404 1,00 
Pi BOR 2... dh 5,689 1.05 
New Brunswick .... 5,918 1.09 
Manitoba .............. 7,862 1.45 
COG sissies 7,917 1.46 
Saskatchewan ...... 8,898 1.64 
BRITE | veocscacassetene 9,864 1.82 
Ontario). 10,431 1.92 
British Columbia .. 15,616 2.88 


The report warns us that “the 
reader should not allow himself to be 
unduly influenced by this index .. . 
National wealth has some serious 
weaknesses which prevent it from 
being an accurate measure of ability’ 
to pay for education or other services. 
“It is based upon the value of the 
resources or capital investments with- 
in a province. But the incomes which 
the various provinces receive are not 
exactly proportionate to their share 
of the national wealth. Such an in- 
dustry as mining requires a high capi- 
tal investment per laborer, and the 
income in a given year may be a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total 
investment. On the other hand, cer- 
tain industries require only small in- 
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vestments and produce large yields in 
the form of wages, managerial re- 
turns, and other receipts which make 
up part of the national income.” And 
we may add that a vast amount of 
agricultural land and equipment may, 
under unfavorable conditions, produce 
very little ready cash. 


And so the report offers us— 


TABLE VII, 

THE SHARE OF THE AVERAGE 
NATIONAL INCOME FOR 1934, 
1935, 1936 and 1987 BEHIND EACH 
CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE IN 1937 


Taking Sask.’s 

National Index of 

Income Ability 

Province in Dollars as 1.00 
Saskatchewan ...... 626 1.00 
a es eee 631 1.01 
New Brunswick .... 684 1.09 
aes ae 854 1.36 
Nova Scotia .......... 879 1,40 
Alberta. .....5i5.é.. 960 1.53 
Manitoba .............. 1,044 1.67 
GOnterip ...412.i... 1,498 2.39 


British Columbia .. 1,641 2.61 


While the adults who support each 
child of school age in Saskatchewan 
received on the average an income of 
$626, the adults supporting each 
school child in Briti$h Columbia re- 
ceived more than two-and-one-half 
times that amount. It must be noted 
that this table represents not the 
vagary of a single season or year, but 
the economic status of the child-rais- 
ing people in the provinces over a 
period of four years. 


But “the sum total of the national 
income behind each child in Canada 
does not tell the entire story of abili- 
ty to support education. The true 
measure is the ability to pay taxes. 
The tax-paying ability of a province 
involves not only the average income 
(which was used in the preceding 
table) but also the distribution of that 
income,” 
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TABLE VIII 


TAXABLE INCOME AS INDI- 
CATED BY DOMINION INCOME 
TAX ASSESSMENTS IN 1939 PER 
CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE (65 to 17) 


Taking Sask.’s 


Taxable Index of 

Income Ability 

Province in Dollars as 1.00 
Saskatchewan ....$ 68.06 1.00 
New Brunswick .. 160.24 2.35 
Pee ectes 167.50 2.46 
Nova Scotia ........ 176.70 2.60 
TIE aoconeeteeccte 187.20 2.74 
Manitoba ............ 190,25 2.80 
Quebec ................ 287.22 4.22 
GCmar -—.....is.. 626.78 9.21 
British Columbia 752.66 11.06 


If ever a statistical table needed 
cold, careful contemplation by edu- 
cators of Canada, that table is the 
one. It tells the story of battered, ill- 
found schoolhouses, of tattered libra- 
ries and beggarly salaries as nothing 
else can. It tells the story of great 
streams of wealth-production chan- 
neled towards favored commercial 
and industrial regions (as is common 
to all modern states) ; but it does not 
tell—and we have to supply—the 
story of the ULTRA VIRES barriers 
set by our constitution to prevent the 
return of any of that wealth into the 
social services of the hinterland, This 
is the great political absurdity of our 
Dominion: that every facility has 
been carefully provided for the nur- 
ture and growth of national-indus- 
trial-financial centres, and every ob- 
stacle has been carefully maintained 
to prevent the redistribution of the 
national surplus into the roads, hos- 
pitals and schools of the people of 
Canada. In 1867 it was decided that 
about $1.25 per capita per year would 
be sufficient to finance such social ser- 
vices, and that direct taxation for 
such purposes was (and probably 
would remain) politically impractical. 
Today the per capita subsidy remains 
virtually unchanged, and the great 
reservoirs of accumulated wealth of 
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Canada remain inaccessible so far as 
the health, education and amenities 
of social service for the less-favored 
provinces are concerned. 


The above Table VIII shows as well 
as can be shown how many dollars are 
left over for the education of one 
child (as well as for road taxes, hos- 
pital taxes, income taxes, modest 
amusements and holidays) when the 
adult has been allowed to keep for 
himself the minimum needed for food, 
clothes, shelter and the actual costs 
of earning a livelihood. So, the sur- 
plus which may be taxed to educate 
a child in Saskatchewan is $68.06 
while in Alberta it is $187.20, in On- 
tario it is $626.78 and in British Co- 
lumbia it is $752.66. Let us under- 
stand that this is not just an anomaly 
affecting John Pluto of Shaunessy 
Drive and Bill Pauper of Waterfront 
Alley; it is an anomaly which condi- 
tions the lives of 10,000 rural school- 
children in P.E,I., of 60,000 in Nova 
Scotia, of 130,000 in Saskatchewan, 
and so on. 


We are not concerned here with the 
“wickedness” or otherwise of such a 
distribution of wealth; after all there 
was no great outcry in the halcyon 
days when the West was booming, 
with bumper crops and high prices. 
But we are vitally concerned as we 
see our national leaders, blind to the 
lessons of history unrolling before 
their eyes, allow the education of 
Canada’s children to decline under the 
impact of depression and to go on 
declining under the impact of wartime 
prices and wages. The story of Educa- 
tion in the Depression has been told 
with sufficient force by the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission; the story of Edu- 
cation in Wartime is unfolding before 
us. We know that across Canada, and 
particularly on the Prairies, there are 
no longer enough teachers to go round 
in spite of the high proportion of wo- 
men in the profession. We know that 
the cost of living bonus now general 
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throughout business and industry is 
exceptional where teachers are con- 
cerned, to say nothing of the restora- 
tion of normal salaries which was 
needed to maintain the teaching per- 
sonnel at efficient level. 


We had the hardihood to quote the 
example of Russia at the beginning of 
this bulletin. We dare to do so again. 
The armies of Timoshenko and his 
associates did not roll back the might 
of Hitler by brute force and igno- 
rance. They did it by a long term 
policy of child conservation and child 
training. Mistakes they made, and 
they did not make good overnight the 
stupendous illiteracy of the Tsarist 
Empire, Nor did they raise all their 
teachers to affluence. But they did 
have the horse sense to recognize edu- 
cation as the foundation of national 
strength and national defence in the 
modern world; they had an educa- 
tional policy—Canada has none. That 
policy was swiftly progressive, and 
the funds to maintain it were a first 
charge upon revenue. Their teachers 
lived like other people, frugally—but 
they did not, like thousands of Cana- 
dian teachers, have to sponge upon 
their families for the bare necessities 
of life, or remain unmarried because 
of the abject poverty of their condi- 
tion. But why go on? The difference 
between Education as it should be 
and Education as it is in Canada is 
the difference between being a son at 
the family table and being a poor re- 
lation on the shanty side of the rail- 
road tracks. Our reference here is to 
rural education, which provides the 
schooling for about half of the chil- 
dren of Canada. 


One more table, without comment, 
to show how the ability of citizens to 
pay taxes is reflected in actual provi- 
sion for the education of the Canadian 
child: 


(Continued on Page 18) 








PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION » » 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE A.T.A. LIBRARY 
Reviewed by L. W. KUNELIUS, M.A., Westlock 


A Primary Teacher Steps Out by 
Miriam Kallen. Longman’s Green & 
Company, Toronto, 1937. 241 pages. 
($2.50). : 


. HIS is a personal story of a pro- 
gressive young primary teacher 
who found herself in a traditional 
school facing forty-eight first graders. 
For two years she carried on in the 
approved manner. Then, inspired by 
what she had learned in a kindergar- 
ten school, she rebelled at the formal- 
ity of her classroom practices and 
mustered the courage to begin intro- 
ducing new ideas and techniques into 
her teaching. Carefully, step by step, 
she revolutionized her classroom to 
the delight of pupils and parents alike, 
and to the consternation of the local 
authorities. 
The book offers encouragement and 
practical aid to young teachers who 
are seeking assistance for their in- 


Where are the Dollars to 
Educate Canada’s Children? 


(Continued from Page 18) 
TABLE XII 
TOTAL, CURRENT PUBLIC REVE- 
NUE, EXPENDITURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, PER CHILD OF SCHOOL 


AGE (5 to 17) in 1937 
Taking P.E.I.’s 


Expenditure Index of 
in Dollars Performance 

Province per Year as 1.00 
Pi bs tad wsacial 18.10 1.00 
New Brunswick .... 20,00 1.10 
Quebec .................. 21.70 1.20 
Nova Scotia .......... 24.00 1.33 
Saskatchewan ...... 25.90 1.43 
Manitoba .............. 33.80 1.87 
igen atone lees 41.50 2.29 
NEO iconv ccseynecas 46.50 2.57 
British Columbia .. 48.40 2.68 


B. BATTLE AXE. 
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tegrated activities and who believe 
that it is their duty to foster the be- 
ginners’ “natural tendencies to man- 
ipulate, to construct, and to experi- 
ment’”’. Written in simple, non-tech- 
nical language, it is also an excellent 
book for parents and laymen to give 
them a better understanding of the 
“revolution” which is taking place in 
elementary education. 





Were We Guinea Pigs? Clark, Ir- 
win & Co. Ltd., Toronto. 303 pages. 
($2.35) 

‘The authors of this book were fifty- 
five high school students representing 
class ’38 at the practice school of the 
College of Education at Ohio State 


University. 
I have heard several readers of the 
book say, “Impossible! Students 


couldn’t have written so well’. And 
truly the book is. a remarkable 
achievement in co-operative student 
effort and a strong recommendation 
for progressive education. 

It is a book for the teachers’ li- 
brary, for the parents’ library, for the 
students’ library. Teachers will learn 
from it what can be accomplished 
even in high school by the new en- 
terprise procedures. Parents may find 
in it answers to some of their queries 
and doubts about modern educational 
trends. Students will delight in read- 
ing what other students have achieved 
through their own group efforts and 
will learn from it what “progressive 
education” is about and what pro- 
gressive schools are trying to do. And, 
from the new viewpoint, students 
have a right to know. This book gives 
the lie to those who believe that stu- 
dents should not and cannot partici- 
pate in the formulation of objectives, 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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OU will no doubt deduce from the 
title I have chosen that I am 
comparatively new at the teaching 
profession. During the 2-year period I 
have been at it I have read occasional- 
ly, not habitually, The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. I have noticed that the greatest 
number of articles are written by 
degree men. Therefore, I have felt 
rather reluctant to contribute my 
share to it. However, believing that 
democracy demands that I contribute 
as well as accept my share, I take my 
axe in hand and express the following 
opinions to my own question. Other 
opinions would be gratefully received 
through the channels of this magazine. 


Are Normal Practice Schools What 
They Could Be? 


It seems that a Normal School is 
defined as being an institution for the 
training of teachers. I question that it 
lives up to this definition. If a man 
wishes to become a mechanic he must 
know what the required tools are, how 
to use them, and above all, must use 
them before he can rightfully be 
called a mechanic. Similarly, a man 
training for any vocation or profes- 
sion must know how to use his tools 
and only learns how to use these tools 
by using them. Is not that the very 
essence of teaching opinion today, to 
learn by doing? 


It is quite safe to say, I feel, that 
during my year at Normal and at its 
close, the largest percentage of the 
students felt that their tool case was 
fairly well filled, but that they didn’t 
know the right tool to grasp at the 
right time. A man capable of using a 
few tools well is more useful in his oc- 
cupation than who who uses many 
poorly. We could use many poorly. If 
the Normal Schools are doing their 
jobs, why should such a state of 
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affairs exist (and it does) at the close 
of the training period? 


We were not learning by doing. 
After a few practice lessons in the 
Practice School, two weeks in the city 
schools (both departmentalized), and 
one week in a rural school (the type 
of school ninety per cent of us would 
be teaching) we were expected to be 
able to cope with a full course in all 
subjects in a rural school. How can 
any student properly teach a rural 
school with that amount of practice? 
The best first year teachers will be 
turned out this year because circum- 
stances have forced the government 
to give them the practice they need. 
Why should we not, benefit from this 
experience? Why not extend the 
period of teaching practice and have 
it not in one school but in more than 
one? The conclusions drawn by the 
student while observing and practis- 
ing, if said observation and practice 
took place in more than one school, 
would not be the stagnant result of 
one helping-teacher’s opinions. 


At this time I might mention that a 
Normal School in this province al- 
legedly arranged what was supposed 
to be a typical example of a rural 
school. The instructors proceeded as 
follows. Normal practice teachers 
were tipped off to send the brightest 
of the pupils along to Miss Whozit’s 
room. Miss Whozit then rehearsed 
these little genii for a week’s period. 
The normal students were then in- 
vited to observe these pupils at work 
and to practise teaching on them. A 
veritable teacher’s Utopia, was it not? 
You may draw your own conclusions 
as to what benefit such practice and 
observation was to the student 
teacher. 

We also received an abundance of 
lectures at normal. The very word 
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“lecture” implies the reverse opinion 
to teaching methods ofthe day. It 
means a formal discourse on any sub- 
ject, a reading. That is precisely what 
we received. We received a lecture in 
which some instructor, who himself 
knew better, expounded upon prin- 
ciples, standards, ideals, attitudes, 
and methods about which we had 
never heard or did not at that time 
care to hear. Why should we? We 
wanted and needed to observe a class 
at work, to discuss, pro and con, the 
principles and methods seen in use 
(these discussions would take the 
place of lectures) and then last and 
most necessarily to use the knowledge 
we had gained in a practice lesson. A 
criticism of the student teacher would 
then be fair as he would have had 
a fair chance to demonstrate his 
ability and would also understand 
why he was being criticized. Also by 
using this method which complies 
with the present attitude towards 
learning, the student would derive 
twice the benefit the present system 
affords. 

A man cannot learn to ride a horse 
by riding a cow. The methods used in 
the training of a teacher should be the 
same as he is expected to use when 
he is in the field himself. 


The years 1939-40-41 brought a 
change in the Normal School set-up. 
The amount of rural practice teaching 
was increased, but it was made neither 
compulsory nor long enough. Lectures 
became less frequent, but merely be- 
cause the instructors used only the 
morning periods. The afternoon 
periods were for student use but what 
he did was left to his own discretion. 
He very often slept all afternoon, 
stayed up all night, and took in the 
morning lectures—time out for meals 
of course. Freedom, too, must have 
its restrictions. Why couldn’t these 
afternoons have been used at prac- 
tice teaching, observing, and class dis- 
cussions at which attendance was com- 
pulsory? 
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I do not mean to imply in any of 
the opinions expressed that Normal 
Schools are valueless or that I am the 
expert who can correct their errors. I 
merely wish to point out what I feel 
are some of the more glaring mistakes 
made in the training of a teacher. 


The year I spent at Normal School 
was a very pleasant one. I gained 
much from a social aspect. But I do 
not feel that I left Normal as fully 
equipped as I might have been. Per- 
haps last year’s Normalites, when they 
remove that know-it-all attitude as I 
had to, will feel the same way. 


I feel that the opinions expressed 
are not only my own but those of 
many, and that Alberta teachers 
should take more interest in improv- 
ing the situation that is apparent. 


Bs, OB: 


Progressive Education 
(Continued from Page 18) 


methods of procedure and evaluation 
of their studies. 





Youth Tell Their Story by H. M. 
Bell, American Council on Educa- 
tion. 273 pages. ($1.50) 


The book gives startling discoveries 
from a Maryland survey based upon 
interviews with over 13,000 youths 
between the ages of 16 and 24. As 
this carefully chosen group was as- 
sumed to be a representative sampl- 
ing of American youth, it gives a pic- 
ture of the aspirations and the con- 
ditions, of the fears and the hopes, of 
the problems and the difficulties which 
face our youth. This book contains 
much food for thought for all socially 
minded people, teachers and laymen 
alike. It throws out a strong chal- 
lenge to our schools, crying “Examine 
thyself!” 
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General Science Examination 


By FREDERICK C. SHONN, B.A., B.Educ., 
McCauley Intermediate School, Edmonton 


teachers. 


Every twentieth paper was selected from the four largest cities of 
Alberta, namely: Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. This 
sample comprised one hundred fifty papers. Another sample of one hundred 
fifty papers was taken from the towns and leading villages. A third sample of 


the same number represented the rural schools. 


The purpose of this investigation was to discover the extent to which a 
student in the Intermediate School applies the General Principles he has 


studied earlier to the solving of new problems. 


Cities Towns Rural 
1. Knowing what to do in an emergency .............. 33.7 32.5 30.4 
2. Keeping oneself healthy -.......0....2........--.-2.0---+- 76.5 77.8 73.5 
3. Games, Sports; “approved hospitals,’”’ etc......... 52.6 49.0 44.0 
ee ee os 66.3 55.5 54.8 
5. Application of the Scientific Method ................ 21.3 21.4 15.8 
6. Environment and living things ........................ 35.8 24.3 27.4 
7. Application of Principles of Science ................ 51.6 48.6 42.8 
8. Light; Flywheel; Asbestos, etc. .................-.--.-- 42.2 33.0 27.6 
9. Iron oxide; Expansion of metals, ete. .............. 62.0 51.0 42.0 
10. Lever; Wheel and Axle, etc. ................-----s0-0-ee-+ 33.8 28.3 19.1 
Ue I cai cack inarvtncteasnererste area 51.8 50.6 44.2 
TZ, PGW BORIS AIG .ovcsevnsccsencoccecccensesessnees 68.0 72.0 66.0 
TEs MII ~ aconisnennaienecsacansiopnagnech eae Ee eee 55.0 51.7 47.4 
14, Microbes or Micro-organisms ......................------ 32.9 31.8 28.8 
DOs TI, aecnecitcnpinn cent AISI. Ade eed Ae obs 35.8 30.1 23.9 
16. -Chamee of Tenengy> coi: cet ks 58.9 53.1 48.7 
Bs. TIE ptavininsocecisicigscesenongeninsaniadichn ROSSA OM bihed 50.2 44.3 40.5 
18. Connecting Electric Wires .........................------- 38.7 23.6 14.4 
BD. INN "1 65h dak cons dain lekda test Rant Le 75.7 67.7 59.4 
BOs TOROCUROOU dish dl es OL 58.3 44.5 37.5 
Ba MIE acon cece POGUE hth clendoa sind %%2 64.8 56.7 
22. Hot-air Heating System ....... wha sb tbe ates 50.9 43.8 35.0 
Bs WUE VEINS BEOGs, GUO s ecccccsscnciesnssvescasnsssongennuvnnised 66.8 62.8 57.5 
Questions the students liked best: Percentage Score 
17. (@) ReGlO—AMICTOPRONE .2.......-000.cennennsconveyosennsoese 100 (Cities & Towns) 
19. (a) Telephone inventor—Bell .........................- 93.5 (Cities & towns) 
ia ape dvinsscenpaneenneonsceneinkooietins 93.5 (Cities & towns) 
11. (8) Point at which force is applied .................. 94.7 (Towns & Villages) 
18. (1) Bacteria, shapes and forms ........................ 94.0 (Cities) 
I ar IE ano vance sting mociaaeinee cent 94.0 (Towns & Villages) 


2. 


You will recall the twenty-three questions: 


A Digest of an Investigation of the Grade IX 


HE investigation was based on the Final Examinations conducted in June, 
1940. A brief summary of significant findings may be of interest to 


Percentage Score 


(b) The best way to cultivate friendship............ 91.7 (Towns & Villages) 
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Questions the students did not like: 


17. (e) Radio vacuum tubes -.2....2.2000.220.sleleceeeeeees 0.0 (Rural) 
14. (b) Bacteria—no chlorophyll -......................1... 2.0 (Rural) 
SO. Cy See Or Weer 2 fee es 2.7 (Rural) 
a cei 4.7 (Cities & Towns) 
ERD sick chadatick tenes carb dine thatinncensceanacinxdieneevsentos 4.7 (Rural) 

1. (e) Applying hot compresses to a sty ~............... 8.7 (Rural) 


The commonest faults: 
(a) Failure to apply the scientific method to everyday problems as in 
Question 5. 
(b) Inability to see similarities as in Questions 10 (a) and (b). 
(c) Failure to see relationships as between scales in Question 10 (c). 
Those who did not remember the formula 5/9(F-32)=C were lost. 
(d) Incorrect spelling of scientific terms. 


In general, students like the objective type questions: Nos. 2, 4, 21, and 
23 where little thinking is required, and dislike the essay type questions, in- 
cluding those with only a sentence or two and sometimes even a word: Nos. 1, 
5, 14, and 15 where reasoning and systematic organization of answers is 
required. 

Almost every student who attempted problem 10 (a) and (b) drew a 
diagram but failed to master the principle of the second class lever including 
the wheel and axle. These are Senior High School problems; our students are 
not ready for them. 

Question 18 was more confusing than difficult. However, a large number 
of students were apparently ignorant of the Short Circuit and the Push Button, 
a break in the wire, or a switch. 

Out of 450 students only 77 or 17 per cent had all three wires correct. 

116 or 25.8 per cent had both wires through the Button. 

68 or 15 per cent had both wires to the Bell and then to the Button. 
47 or 10.4 per cent had two wires with one through the Button. 


Results and Conclusions of the Investigation: 


1. A definite relationship exists among the scores of the City (52%), 
Town (46.2%), and Rural (40.8%) districts. 

2. Students were easily confused in the wording of a question, or in- 
complete figure as in Question 18. 

3. Little or no transfer of knowledge was evident. 

4. Some questions were too advanced and abstract for the grade, as 

Question 10; others were too easy and pointless. 

The textbooks in Grade IX are too advanced. 

6. The course in General Science and Health Education is too long for 

a careful study. 

- We lack laboratory facilities. { 

Classes should be smaller for laboratory work (Cities). 

We need two or three long laboratory periods a week in addition to 

the one lecture period per day. 

10. There is need for more emphasis on the use and application of the 

scientific method in problem solving. 
11. A pupil may lose up to a maximum of ten marks on spelling. 
12. In the Health section the questions were much too inadequate. 


- 
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13. The examination still required a list of facts and terms to be memor- 
ized without their relationship to real experiences. We need.a ¢om- 





posite test to show the child’s growth and development during the 
three years in the transitional Intermediate School. 


14. The course in General Science and Health Education has been rec- 
ommended with a local approach or based on local interest. How can 
one single test be applied to the province as a whole? Rural students 
are penalized for something so different from their environment, 


e.g. Question 21. 


15. No reward was provided for special treatment of a Unit; nor was 
allowance made for inability to cover some part or all of a Unit due 
to intensive study of a project such as the Water or Power System of 


Edmonton. 


INTRODUCING . 


An Alberta Childrent Poet 


An unique volume of children’s 
poems has come to hand, entitled, 
Margaret Anne’s Wonder Book of 
Verse. 


N contributing these poems the au- 
thor, Alfred L. Marks, of Edmon- 
ton, has placed in the hands of par- 
ents and teachers a most effective 
resource for character building in the 
broadest sense, and for sheer enter- 
tainment on a high level. The field of 
Canadian Poetry has as yet provided 
but a relatively small supply of poetry 
designed for children. Norah M. Hol- 
land, Isabella V. Crawford, George 
Herbert Clarke, Wilson Macdonald, 
Edith Groves, and some others have 
written the occasional children’s 
poem, but here is a poet of no mean 
gifts who has devoted a sizeable vol- 
ume to this field exclusively, and 
Canadians should welcome that vol- 
ume. 


The twenty-four poems comprising 
the volume deal’ with typical childish 
wonderment — bugs, birds, clouds, 
minnows, cats, dogs, stars, flowers, 
Christmas, and the like. They reveal 
an amazing insight on the part of the 
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author into the soul of childhood. He 
has caught very surely the admixture 
of simplicity and profundity which 
so characterizes the child of six or 
eight years of age. The alternate ob- 
jectivity and introspection of child- 
hood is recognized also. Combining 
the easy readability of a style not 
unlike that of Robert Louis Steven- 
son with a deft introduction of some 
of life’s most elemental truths and 
principles, this volume will intrigue 
children and adults alike. 


Mention should be made of the 
skilful pen and ink sketches which illu- 
minate each poem, They fully support 
the all-Alberta nature of the volume 
in that they were done by a sixteen- 
year-old High School girl, Joan Fra- 
ser of Edmonton. 


“Margaret Anne” is the author’s 
seven-year-old grandniece, but more 
precisely she is any alert, observant, 
joyous little girl wondering about the 
beauty, mystery, and pathos of her 
world, and finding answers that reach 
with astonishing directness to the soul 
of things. 


THOMAS B. McDORMAND. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ELECTION, 
- 1942 


Locals are requested to note that 
nominations for election of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of this Association for 
1942-43 must be received at Head 
Office on or before March 6th, 1942. 
Nomination forms will be mailed out 
to Locals on an early date. 


Eligibility of Members to Vote 
By-law 31 states: 

“Every member of the Asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to vote for 
the President, Vice-President, and 
for the Geographic Representative 
of the district in which his school 
is located.” 

Eligibility of Members for Election 
to Executive Council 

By-law No. 34 
reads: 

“In order to be eligible as a can- 
didate for election to the Executive 
Council, a member shall have been 
in good standing in the Association 
or other affiliated organization of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
in every case where membership 
was a possibility, for not less than 
four complete, successive years im- 
mediately preceding his nomination 
as a candidate for election; pro- 
vided that a period of unemploy- 
ment as a teacher during such suc- 
cessive years shall be deemed to be 
a period of membership for the 
purposes of this By-law.”’ 

President: In order to be eligible 

for election to the office of 
President, the candidate shall 
previously have served as a 
member of the (Provincial) 
Executive Council. The Pres- 
ident may be selected from the 
Province at large. 
Vice-President: The Vice-Pres- 
ident may also be _ selected 
from the Province at large. 

District Representatives: Each 

nominee for election to the 
office of District Represent- 
ative must teach in his own 
geographic district. 


in this regard 
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How to Nominate 

Any Sub-local, through its own 
councillor, may suggest to the exec- 
utive council of its Local, the name of 
any proposed candidate for election as 
President, Vice-President and Dis- 
trict Representative. A general meet- 
ing of the Local, or the executive 
council thereof, by resolution in meet- 
ing assembled, must make the formal 
nomination or nominations and trans- 
mit to Head Office the nomination in 
the form prescribed by the Executive, 
together with the acceptance of the 
candidate or candidates. All Locals 
may nominate from the Province at 
large for the offices of President 
and Vice-President: and for District 
Representative, one candidate from 
the geographic district concerned. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS 

North Western Alberta Constituency 
—All schools situated within the 
area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Grande Prairie, 
Spirit River, Peace River, Mc- 
Lennan, Fairview; and the area 
from Slave Lake East to, and in- 
cluding, Smith. 

Edmonton District Constituency—All 
schools situated within the City of 
Edmonton and the boundaries of 
the following School Divisions: 
Pembina, (north to, but not includ- 
ing Smith) Lac Ste. Anne, Stony 
Plain, Wetaskiwin, Ponoka, Clover 
Bar, Sturgeon, Edson (and west to 
the B.C. border), Strawberry. 

North Eastern Alberta Constituency 
—All schools situated within the 
area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Athabasca, Smoky 
Lake, Lamont, Two Hills, Vegre- 
ville, St. Paul, Bonnyville, and all 
territory outside the boundaries of 
any School Division north of the 
North Saskatchewan River, east of 
the Fifth Meridian. 

Central Alberta Constituency — All 
schools situated within the area cov- 
ered by the following School Div- 
isions: Vermilion, Wainwright, Pro- 
vost, Neutral Hills, Castor, Cam- 
rose, Stettler. 
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Calgary District Constituency—aAll 
schools situated within the City of 
Calgary and the area covered by 
the following School Divisions: Red 
Deer, Olds, Wheatland, Rocky 
Mountain (and west — Brazeau 
line), Calgary (and west—Can- 
more-Banff line), 

South Western Alberta Constituency 
—All schools situated within the 
City of Lethbridge and within the 
boundaries of the following School 
Divisions: Foothills, Taber, Leth- 
bridge, Macleod, St. Mary’s River, 
Pincher Creek (and west—Crow’s 
Nest Pass). 

South Eastern Alberta Constituency— 
All schools situated within the City 
of Medicine Hat and within the 
area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Drumheller, Bow 
Valley, Berry Creek, Sullivan Lake, 
Acadia, E.1.D., Tilley East, Cypress, 
Foremost. 

RESOLUTIONS FOR 
PRESENTATION TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

As in the case of nomination of can- 
didates for election to the Executive 
Council, there are two ways by which 
resolutions for consideration by the 
Annual General Meeting may be sent 
forward: 

1. By authority of a General Meet- 

ing of a Local association; 

2. By authority of a resolution 
passed by the executive council 
of a Local association. 

This procedure may be briefly out- 
lined: a certificated Sub-local may 
pass a resolution and forward it to the 
executive council of its Local asso- 
ciation which, of course, has the 
privilege of adopting or rejecting it; 
but no Sub-local has the power to re- 
mit direct to Head Office resolutions 
which have not previously been sub- 
mitted to and approved by its own ex- 
ecutive council. Of course, the Local 
secretary and not the Sub-local sec- 
retary should send in resolutions to 
Head Office. 

Resolutions must be received at Head 
ce not later than February 23, 
1942. (Before, if possible.) 

After receipt, resolutions will be 
printed and sent out to all accredited 
Locals in order that their delegates 
may be instructed by resolution of the 
Local or its executive council, as to 
how they are to vote at the Annual 
General Meeting to represent their 
Local. Arrangements should therefore 
be made for each Local or it exec- 
utive council to meet between March 
16th and the Annual General Meet- 
ing. 
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On the Air--- 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


Bi-monthly MONDAYS 7:00 P.M. 
Over CKUA, 580 Kilocycles 


N January 11th the College of 

Education, University of Al- 
berta, will begin a series of fortnight- 
ly talks on “School Problems of the 
Day”. These talks to be given over 
CKUA should be of particular interest 
to Home and School study groups and 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Lis- 
tening groups should find it profitable 
to spend an evening session debating 
the questions raised and discussed 
over the radio. Questions that are 
raised by the group might be sent to 
the station for consideration in later 
broadcasts. 


Topics for the radio talks are not 
yet selected but the following are a 
few that are being considered: 

1. Have We Lost the Three “R’s’? 
Dr. M, E. LaZerte. 

2. Do We Need Child-centered 
Schools? Dr. K. F. Argue. 

3. Why All the Options in the High 
School Curriculum? Dr. M. E. 
LaZerte, 

4. Should Teachers Have the Whole 
Say? Dr. K. F. Argue. 

5. Is Secondary Education Really 
Free? Dr. M. E. LaZerte. 

6, New Wine In Old Bottles. Dr. K. 
F. Argue. 

7. After Matriculation, What? Dr. 
M. E. LaZerte. 

8. How Progressive Educators Get 
That Way. Dr. K, F. Argue. 

9. Should School Taxes Be Doubled? 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte. 

10. Was Education Snubbed in the 
Rowell-Sirois Report? Dr. K. F, 
Argue. 


Are these topics of interest to you? 
What questions have you that relate 
to these topics? What other educa- 
tional questions would you like to 
hear discussed? What are the ques- 
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tions that would be of greatest in- . 
terest to you and to other parents and 
ratepayers? Send your suggestions to 
the College of Education Staff, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 





“HOW FREEDOM WORKS” 


Six talks to C,B.C. National Net- 
work on Citizenship in Democracy 
by Isabel Thomas, Tuesdays, January 
6th, to February 10th, inclusive, at 
2 p.m. MST. 


LACING emphasis on the need for 

discussion, persuasion and tolera- 
tion as the machinery of democracy, 
the C.B.C. will present six talks on 
Citizenship under the title, “How 
Freedom Works.” The speaker will be 
Isabel Thomas, Toronto High School 
teacher and student of public affairs. 
As well as discussing the fundamen- 
tals of citizenship in democracy, Miss 
Thomas will explain just what con- 
tribution each individual must make 
in building and preserving a demo- 
cratic state. 

The series will be the first of its 
kind to be broadcast to the C.B.C. net- 
work, and should be of value to all 
listeners, including teachers and high 
school students. It is suggested that 
women’s clubs and study groups on 
Citizenship among New Canadians 
avail themselves of this opportunity 
to organize Listening Circles to hear 
“How Freedom Works,” The subjects 
discussed will be: 

January 6—‘‘Why Bother Voting?” 
January 13—“‘How Balloting Is 
Done”’ 
January 20—“How We Run a Can- 
didate” 
January 27—“‘How We Make a Law” 
February 3—“Why We Have Poli- 
tical Parties” 
February 10—‘“‘We’re The Govern- 
ment” 

Miss Thomas has resided in six of 
the nine provinces of Canada. She is 
the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Er- 
nest Thomas, Secretary of the Board 
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of Social Service: and Evangelism of 
the United Church. She is a graduate 
of Regina High School and the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, and has 
done post-graduate work at six other 
universities: Manitoba, Toronto, Mac- 
Master, Chicago, Harvard and Wis- 
consin. 


In studying political, educational 
and social movements in Scandinavia, 
Russia and other parts of Europe, 
Miss Thomas actually visited the coun- 
tries themselves, as well as being ac- 
tive in political organization in Can- 
ada. She prepared the brief on educa- 
tion presented by the Ontario Teach- 
ers’ Council to the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission, and at the present time is 
president of District 8, Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Teachers’ Federation. 

Miss Thomas is especially interest- 
ed in the increased use of radio in 
education, attending a course in Radio 
and Education at the University of 
Wisconsin last year. 





THE BIRTH OF CANADIAN 
FREEDOM 


HE Canadian Council of Education 

for Citizenship in co-operation 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration announces a series of six 
radio plays to be given over CBC 
primarily for secondary school stu- 
dents, but also for the general public. 


Days of Presentation: Wednesdays. 
Dates: Each Wednesday from January 
14th to February 18th inclusive. 
Hours: Western Canada—2:30-3:00 

p.m.. MST. 


The plays to be presented in the 
series entitled “THE BIRTH OF 
CANADIAN FREEDOM” dramatize 
incidents from the lives of those Cana- 
dians who in the past played major 
roles in the fight for self-government 
and consequent better Canadian citi- 
zenship. At the beginning of the last 
century, Canadians had yet to find 
the secret which made it possible for 
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the people of a colony to become free, 
and, at the same time, to remain an 
integral part of an imperial system. 
But, during that century, Englishmen 
and Canadians worked together to 
solve this great political problem. The 
solution made possible the modern 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Thus, through the struggle of com- 
mon men in Canada, and with the 
help of those who extended support 
in England, the idea of a self-govern- 
ing colony was given to the world. 

The series of broadcasts aims to 
cultivate better citizenship through 
the development of the realization 
that, before we can properly appre- 
ciate our present way of life, we must 
know something of those men whose 
efforts have made possible the free- 
dom we now enjoy 


BOOK REVIEW 


Night Over Europe by Frederick L. 
Schuman (Knopf). $2.75. 600 


pages. 


“No one save the speakers and 
actors who march or stumble through 
these pages is answerable for any- 
thing here said or left unsaid.” To 
make such a claim to impartial, ob- 
jective treatment is one thing; to 
adorn the text with such expressions 
as “the sorry statesmen of Britain . .’’, 
“the Munichmen”, “the feckless ef- 
forts” (of the British government) 
is another thing. Professor Schuman 
appears to be trying to ride two horses 
—that of the historian and that of 
the best-selling newspaper cor- 
respondent. 


To read his book is to gather the 
impression that Hitler has been all- 
wise, and the elder statesmen of Brit- 
ain mere pathetic morons—two no- 
tions which the march of time renders 
more and more dubious. 


Perhaps one day it will occur to the 
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The formation of listening groups 
in the secondary schools of Canada 
and co-operation in making local ar- 
rangements for the reception of the 
plays will be appreciated, 

The programmes are as follows: 

January 14th: William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie—the Right to Criticize the 
Government. 

January 21st: Louis Papineau—The 
Defence of Minority Rights. 

January 28th: Robert Baldwin—The 
Idea of Responsible Government. 

February 4th: Joseph Howe — The 
Freedom of the Press. 

February 11th: Lord Durham—The 
Recommendation for a New Em- 
pire. 

February 18th: Lord Elgin—The First 
Years of Self-Government in Can- 
ada. 


would-be historians on this side of the 
Atlantic that the democratic powers 
very glibly voted upon Britain the job 
of stopping the Dictators, and that 
so long as the Neutrality legislation of 
the U.S. was in force, the grand- 
strategy value of the British Navy was 
reduced by half, leaving Britain very 
doubtful whether she could stop the 
Dictators. In such circumstances, the 
least Britain could ask of the fans in 
the bleachers was that they should let 
Britain do her own timing. Which she 
did—and stalled off the catastrophe 
until two decisive factors had come 
to fruition, namely the moral rage of 
the British people, and the 1940 
model R.A.F. (Either without the 
other would have been too little.) 


One day the historians of Britain 
(not the pamphleteers but the objec- 
tive, scientific recorders) will have 
time off from war work to write the 
story from another point of view. Till 
then, if you belong to the goodly com- 


pany of Chamberlain-baiters, this 
book will give you what you like. 
A. do BP. 
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No, 58 


Principals’ Statements re Educational 
Standing for War Services 


REQUENTLY Principals are asked 

to furnish statements as to the edu- 
cational standing of men who wish to 
enlist in some branch of military ser- 
vice. In certain cases the Principals 
rely on the statement of the applicant 
and certify accordingly. Later the 
Service concerned asks confirmation 
from the Department only to learn 
that the original is not at all in accord 
with the facts. 

Principals, for their own protection, 
are urged to refrain from giving any 
statements unless their Departmental 
records show that the applicants have 
the credits mentioned in the certifi- 
cate. All others should be asked to se- 
cure their statements direct from the 
Department of Education. 

This suggestion is issued at the re- 
quest of one of the Services where 
educational requirements are particu- 
larly high. 


For Teachers of Students Taking Part 
of Their High-School Programme 
by Correspondence 


A recent survey of the progress of 
correspondence students indicates that 
many such students who are taking 
part of their work by correspondence 
and part by classroom instruction find 
it difficult to keep up their correspond- 
ence courses. One reason appears to 
be that their classroom teachers make 
undue demands on their time. Teach- 
ers of such students, and principals, 
are asked to give the students every 
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encouragement possible, It is further 
suggested that definite periods be set 
aside in the students’ time-table for 
their correspondence work, and that 
the principal or teacher endeavor to 
see that the students adhere to this 
time-table. 


Important Notice Re Correspondence 
Courses in High-School English 
and Social Studies 

Teachers and students sometimes 
overlook the fact that English and 
Social Studies are compulsory subjects 
in every high-school classroom; and 
that proficiency in these subjects, and 
especially in English, is very largely a 
matter of adequate classroom practice 
and discussion. There is accordingly 
no justification, save in very excep- 
tional cases, for students taking cor- 
respondence instruction in English or 
Social Studies together with classroom 
instruction in some of the electives, 
which are of less importance. 


Principals, teachers and others con- 
cerned are therefore advised by this 
notice that the regulations governing 
correspondence instruction will be 
strictly enforced during the year 
1942-48; and that, if they are using 
a two-year cycle of high-school sub- 
jects, they should be prepared to 
abandon the cycle at the end of June, 
1942, in order that English and Social 
Studies may be offered every year 
thereafter in Grades X and XI. 


French Summer School at McGill 
University 


From June 26 to August 8, 1942, 
this Summer School will offer a six 
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weeks’ course of intensive study of 
practical French and of French Lit- 
erature and Culture in an exclusively 
French atmosphere. 


For particulars, write to the Secre- 
tary, French Summer School, Arts 
Building, McGill University, Montreal. 


The Grade IX Examination, 1942 


Each examination paper of the 
Grade IX Departmental Examination 
of 1942 will be published in booklet 
form and candidates will be expected 
to put all of their answers and their 
rough work as well in the booklet. No 
foolscap will be supplied for this 
Examination. 


The test on Mathematics will con- 
sist of one paper only, called ‘‘“Mathe- 
matics.’”’ In the past, the Department 
has provided separate examinations 
on Algebra and Geometry of Grade 
IX. 


Teachers are reminded that every 
teacher should be a teacher of Eng- 
lish, and that the content of a selected 
paper will be evaluated for English by 
a method similar to that referred to 
in Official Bulletin No. 52, published 
in the May issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. 


Marks are deducted for errors in 
spelling. Students should, therefore, 
take notice that they are tested on the 
spelling of scientific words, including 
the spelling of the names of the sub- 
jects on which they write. 


Error in Grade IX Science List 


From the list of books recommend- 
ed for use as textbooks for Grade IX 
General Science on page 17 of the 
Price List and Requisition Form, 
1942, issued by the School-Book 
Branch, the title “Experiences in 
General Science,” by Bowers and 
Sheane was inadvertently omitted. 


This error should be corrected in 
teachers’ copies of the Price List. 
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Supplement to ‘“‘Moulders of National 
Destinies”’ 


The Oxford University Press has 
published a short supplement to Sow- 
ard’s “Moulders of National Desti- 
nies,” on Winston Churchill: Free- 
dom’s Champion. Copies may be had 
from the School-Book Branch. 


Local Self-Government in the 
Province of Alberta 


This is the title of a very valuable 
pamphlet recently issued by the Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs. It will be 
found of excellent service for the 
project on “Our Municipality” in 
Community Economics (Grade IX); 
and it can also be used very effective- 
ly for Social Studies classes in the in- 
termediate grades. It may be had 
from the General Office of the Depart- 
ment on request, 


Revision of the High-School 
Programme 


A bulletin for teachers, parents and 
administrators will shortly be issued, 
proposing a Province-wide study pro- 
ject for a revision of the high-school 
programme. Copies will be sent to all 
principals and teachers in schools 
where there are intermediate-school 
and high-school classes, to all inspec- 
tors and superintendents, and to all 
others, on request, who are interested. 
It is hoped that teachers will take the 
lead in organizing a local study-group 
in each community. 


Locals and Sub-locals! Please advise 
the A.T.A. office as to personnel of 
your Executive. 


NATIONAL HOME 
FURNISHERS 


Your Credit is Good 


Edmonton Alberta 








How May Students Be Interviewed ? 


ARTICLE No. 5 in GUIDANCE 
SERIES 


By G. C. French, M.A., Edson 


VERY important part of guid- 

ance work is done with stu- 
dents individually. No one would 
deny that often much can be accom- 
plished in a casual interview, but it is 
only through formally scheduled in- 
terviews to which careful thought 
and preparation are given that all 
students receive the guidance which 
they need. Because of the many pur- 
poses of interviews, no two follow a 
uniform procedure. However there 
are certain principles of interviewing 
which are sufficiently important that 
counsellors cannot afford to disregard 
them. 


The request for an interview may 
come either from the teacher or from 
the pupil. It is often better to have 
the student express a wish for an in- 
terview concerning his problem. or 
problems, because in such cases he 
usually comes in a more co-operative 
mood than the student who comes by 
request. In many cases however, the 
interview will be arranged by the 
teacher who is following a schedule 
by which he may meet all his stu- 
dents in turn. 

Prior to the scheduled interview, 
and certainly as a prerequisite to an 
informal one, the counsellor should 
make adequate and specific prepara- 
tion and plans for it by a thorough 
study of the student’s record. This 
will be true particularly in the case 
of the study of a specific problem 
with a student, as some preparation 
and planning may be done in terms of 
the guidance facilities available and 
in terms of the help which may be 
given to the student concerning his 
particular problem. The information 
studied should be available in some 
convenient form for the interview, 
The precious time of the intervicw 
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must not be wasted by securing data 
which could have been obtained prior 
to it. 


Interviews should be held in as 
quiet and restful a place as possible, 
free from interruptions and from peo- 
ple. It is difficult to carry on a suc- 
cessful interview with a pupil when 
a class is present. A small private 
room is better where little touches 
can express a spirit of warmth and 
order. Here some comforts may be 
provided, as an easy chair, which will 
put the pupil at ease and allow him 
to relax. 


It is necessary to establish a friend- 
ly, sympathetic relationship with the 
pupil being interviewed. The inter- 
view may begin with questions of a 
general nature, dealing perhaps with 
the interests of the pupil, with in- 
formation which the pupil may con- 
tribute to increase the background of 
knowledge about the situation, or by a 
review of the action taken since the 
past interviews which have been held 
with the student. The successful coun- 
sellor will have a variety of approach- 
es and will. be able to adjust the 
specific approach to the student and 
the situation. Within the first few 
minutes of the interview a spirit of 
confidence and co-operation should 
be developed if the interview is to be 
a successful one. This will be easy to 
accomplish if the counsellor has a rep- 
utation for being just, genuinely 
kind, honest, and straightforward, and 
if the student and counsellor have met 
with the recognition of a joint inter- 
est and responsibility in working out 
the solution to a problem. 

In many interviews which open with 
a spirit of good rapport the student 
may plunge immediately into his 
specific problem, In this case the coun- 
sellor should allow the student to 
finish his story without interruptions. 
The counsellor must act leisurely, 
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without excitement and must not be 
shocked or annoyed by any informa- 
tion which the student gives. He must 
not force the discussion along, and 
should avoid asking direct questions 
until the student is ready to volunteer 
the information. 

As the interview proceeds, the 
counsellor must try to get the stu- 
dent’s point of view, particularly 
when the student feels that his action 
may not have been wrong. The coun- 
sellor must be alert for evidences of 
all types such as mannerisms, defence 
mechanisms, or signs of problems of 
a deeper nature than the one dis- 
cussed. He must be keen for salient 
points and must focus his attention 
objectively on the central problems so 
that it may be reviewed briefly at 
the end of the student’s story. How- 
ever, the discussion must not be taken 
over by the counsellor until the stu- 
dent has completed his story. 

In the review of the problem by the 
counsellor or even prior to this, the 
student may have made suggestions 
for a possible solution. These sugges- 
tions will need careful examination 
and all other possible plans will need 
consideration in the discussion which 
follows. In every case the final plan 
must be that devised by the student. 
Possibly this plan may be set down in 
writing so that the student will be 
able to try out the main points of it, It 
is very important that the student 
leave the interview with a definite 
challenge to act upon some plan de- 


months. 
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vised by him in the further attack on 
his problem. Again the student should 
feel satisfied with the results of the 
conference and should feel free to 
plan for further interviews with the 
counsellor if they are needed. 

After the interview is over, the 
counsellor should record the results as 
soon as possible. The facts and im- 
pressions should be noted as such, and 
the outcomes or plans stated. To do 
this the counsellor will need to review 
the conference carefully, particularly 
as it is generally considered a poor 
policy to write notes during the inter- 
view, since this often destroys the 
confidence of the student. The coun- 
sellor should evaluate the interview in 
terms of the insight which the stu- 
dent gained, the assistance which the 
pupil received and which tended to 
make him more independent of others, 
the way in which he learned to help. 
himself. 

Interviewing is a very important 
part of the guidance programme. 
Through it the teacher is able to be- 
come intimately acquainted with his 
pupils and to guide them to more 
effective adjustments of their prob- 
lems. Its values will be determined by 
the changes of a desirable nature 
which result in the students. The in- 
terview is such an important guidance 
technique that teachers should learn 
all they can about it. Skill in its use 
will repay any effort expended in 
perfecting it as an art and as a sci- 
ence, 


Obituary 


MISS EVELYN N. LANG, graduate of Camrose Nor- 
mal School in 1935 and teacher in the Killam Local 
area for five years, passed away at Galahad Hospital on 
December 11, 1941, following an illness of several 


* * * 


We regret to announce also the sudden passing of 
Mrs. Charlotte Drysdale (nee Thompson) of the city 
of Edmonton, on December 19, 1941. 
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SUUUUEEAROUUAEOOEOON 


Note: Several of our readers have 
commented on the non-appearance of 
the Home and School section in the 
past few issues of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. In explanation may we say that 
Dr. Smith, editor of this section, was 
called to active service in His Maj- 
esty’s Forces last October and is now 
Army Examiner for the Directorate 
of Personnel Selection in charge of 
vocational and personal guidance for 
Military Districts 10 and 12. Major 
Smith is now stationed in Winnipeg 
and, realizing the pressing importance 
of his present work, we are the more 
grateful to him for undertaking to 
continue as editor of our Home and 
School department. 


Teachers Cannot Ignore 


Parents 
By DR. S. R. LAYCOCK, 


Convener of School of Education, 
The Canadian National Federation of 
Home and School. 


N the days of our grandparents the 

home and the school had little to do 
with one another. The teacher thought 
of her job as the teaching of “‘the 3 
R’s” and some facts in history, geog- 
raphy and literature. She expected the 
home to co-operate by feeding the 
child, clothing him and sending him 
to school on time. For the rest, she ex- 
pected parents to leave the school 
alone. Did she not know the content 
of the subjects and the methods of 
teaching them much better than the 
parents? 


Unfortunately there are still many 
teachers who want to carry on this 
tradition of home and school. They 
have been unaffected by the social 
forces which have shaped a new aim 
and purpose for education and have 
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introduced into the school new curri- 
cula and new methods of teaching, 
They seem to be unaffected by what 
modern psychology has to say about 
the nature and needs of the child. 
Possessing the new wine of projects 
and enterprises, new curricula, and a 
new spirit of discipline they are still 
trying to use the old wine-skins of 
keeping the school and the home apart 
as much as possible. 


Such teachers are playing a losing 
game unless society makes serious 
retrograde steps. Our present-day 
conception of democracy regards it 
not as a political system but as a way 
of life which affects all our relations 
with our fellows in home, school, fac- 
tory, community, the nation and the 
family of nations. There cannot be 
any education for democracy which is 
not a training in the art of living. De- 
mocracy in education means guiding 
children’s development along social 
and emotional as well as along phys- 
ical and intellectual lines. 


Psychologists, too, have been telling 
us that the whole child comes to 
school—not just his brain. The child 
as a person is affected by everything 
that goes on at school—the teacher’s 
inner poise and peace or her sense of 
frustration and conflict, the teacher’s 
attitude to the pupils and their atti- 
tude to her, the pupils’ attitudes to 
one another, etc. All aspects of the 
pupil’s development are powerfully 
affected by the school as every mod- 
ern educator realizes. 


The new knowledge of child nature 
stresses children’s needs for security, 
status and achievement. Whatever 


happens at school greatly affects the 
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manner in which the child will seek 
to fulfill these needs. 


Projects and enterprises have been 
introduced into schools because they 
present possibilities for stimulating 
the growth of children along physical, 
social, emotional and _ intellectual 
lines, Where they do not do that they 
are as sterile as older methods. 


“Extracurricular” activities and the 
newer curricula with their wide range 
of subjects are meant to meet the 
emotional needs of the child for se- 
curity, status and achievement. They 
are meant too, to develop skills, atti- 
tudes and appreciations which will en- 
rich life for the child both now and 
throughout his life. 


All of the changes described above 
mean that the school has now taken 
as its task the development of the 
whole child into a wholesome person, 
whose democratic citizenship func- 
tions in all areas of his life—school, 
home, shop, factory, community, na- 
tion and in the larger world of many 
nations. This new aim for the school 
carries With it an inescapable impli- 
cation, namely, that the school has 
partners in this developmental pro- 
cess. The chief of these partners is 
the home. So far as the all-round de- 
velopment of the child is concerned 
parents and teachers are tied together 
like Siamese twins. A considerable 
portion of teachers do not like the 
fact but the fact is there nonetheless. 


In the first place, teachers, in or- 
der to guide their pupils’ growth and 
development, must know their pupils 
in as thorough a fashion as possible. 
It is no longer bad grammar to say 
that a teacher must “learn” her 
pupils. To understand the child’s diffi- 
culties of development the teacher 
needs to know a great deal about the 
child’s early health, the infectious 
diseases and accidents he has had, his 
early self-care, his eating and sleep- 
ing habits, his home duties, his play 
facilities and his choice of playmates 
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and companions. Parents can supply 
many of these facts as well as in- 
formation about the child’s interests, 
his hobbies and his fears as well as 
about his personality traits like shy- 
ness, sulkiness, bad temper, bullying 
and bossiness, 


The teacher will understand a child 
better after she has met his parents 
and obtained some data about their 
intelligence, education, health, occu- 
pation and personality. A knowledge 
of the home language, the kind of 
discipline used at home and the eco- 
nomic and moral status of the home 
will help the teacher to understand 
the child at school. So will knowledge 
of the “emotional climate” of the 
home. It makes a great difference to 
the child’s feeling of security whether 
the atmosphere of the home is calm, 
fair and sunny, or cold, cloudy and 
stormy, 


The parents, on their part, will be 
helped in their job of guiding the child 
as they become acquainted with the 
teacher, understand her personality 
strengths and weaknesses, her meth- 
ods of discipline, and her philosophy 
of living. It is time that teachers 
dropped the “holier-than-thou” atti- 
tude towards parents and faced the 
fact that their own particular per- 
sonality characteristics and methods 
affect the child in much the same 
way as those of his parents do. Aside 
from this the teacher has many data 
which will be of use to the parent— 
data regarding the child’s intelligence, 
scholarship, work habits and his 
ability to work and play with a group 
of children. Personal contacts be- 
tween parents and teachers should, 
therefore, be as frequent as possible. 


There is, however, a second neces- 
sity which arises out of parent-teacher 
partnership. This is the need for 
parents and teachers to discuss to- 
gether their ideas about three things 
(1) the meaning and purpose of edu- 
cation (2) the nature and needs of 
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childhood and (3) the methods and 
techniques which are useful in guiding 
children in home and school. Many 
parents and teachers work at cross 
purposes because they have quite dif- 
ferent ideas as to what education is. 
To one it may mean the gaining of 
high marks and grade-diplomas; to 
the other it may mean wholesome 
growth along physical, social, emo- 
tional and intellectual lines. Certainly 
parents and teachers need to discuss 
together just what kind of boys and 
girls they hope to graduate from 
school. Having the ability to be a good 
loser or a good winner, to play fair, 
to co-operate with others and to make 
friends may be more important than 
any knowledge of Algebra or Latin. 
This is true also of freedom from 
crippling personality traits like sulki- 
ness, oversensitiveness, shyness, boss- 
iness and bad temper, 


Parents and teachers need to study 
together what children are like and 
how they develop. What does a child 
bring into the world with him? Is he 
born with dishonest tendencies, with 
a bad temper, with tendencies to- 
wards shyness or sulkiness, or with 
an interest in machines, or poetry or 
science? Or are these the result of 
training? Are all children alike in in- 
telligence and in personality? If not, 
what should education do about it? 
How does language develop in the 
child? How does he learn? What are 
his emotional needs? How can home 
and school help adolescents to adjust 
to their physical development, to gain 
emotional independence, to adjust to 
the opposite sex, to find a suitable vo- 
cation and to find a philosophy which 
gives meaning and purpose to life? 


Teachers and parents need to study 
together the problem of methods to 
be used in guiding children’s develop- 
ment. This involves a study of newer 
methods of teaching reading and the 
social sciences, newer methods of dis- 
cipline as well as methods of develop- 
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ing children by enterprises and extra- 
curricular activities. 


In order to carry on such a study 
of educational problems parents and 
teachers need an organization like a 
Home and School Association. Such 
an association is not an organization 
to run the school or the principal. It is 
not a social organization to hold whist 
drives and dances. It is not a war- 
work organization. It is not.a general 
community club to discuss monetary 
reform or the bonus on wheat acreage 
or even such cultural subjects as 
Chinese Art, or the modern drama. 
Nor is it a ladies’ aid to buy supplies 
for the principal, That happens to be 
the job of the school board. A Home 
and School Association exists for one 
purpose—namely, to make the home 
and school effective partners in pro- 
moting the growth and development 
of children. Certainly without such 
partnership many children will be 
crippled in their development. 


No teacher with a modern view of 
education can afford to ignore 
parents. He cannot remain in “an 
ivory .tower” of isolation and berate 
parents as unreasonable and hopeless 
creatures. He cannot initiate many 
reforms in his school without the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the parents 
of his community. Certainly he cannot 
achieve his best in promoting the 
growth and development of his pupils 
without their parents’ co-operation 
and support. 


“CAL” PICKLES 


MEN’S SHOP 


10311 Jasper Ave., 


Edmonton 
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VITAMIN B1 IN THE DIET 

HE “B” vitamins or “Vitamin B 
Complex”? are terms which have 
been used to designate a particular 
group of water-soluble vitamins, 
usually found together in natural 
foods such as whole cereal grains, 
liver, and yeast. The name “B Com- 
plex” was derived from the fact that 
so many different functions appeared 
to be present in the early vitamin B 
“concentrates” prepared from various 
types of food products rich in the 
natural vitamins. Collectively, the B 
vitamins promote appetite, aid growth, 
and are necessary for the normal 
functioning of the nervous system and 
intestinal tract. They are specific in 
preventing the nutritional diseases, 
pellagra and beriberi, including Vita- 

min Ba (Riboflavin) deficiency. 

The separation and identification of 
several distinct vitamins from this 
group have been accomplished only 
within the past four or five years, The 
first to be identified was Vitamin B1 
or Thiamin Hydrochloride in 1936- 
37, and this development was followed 
quickly by the identification of Vita- 
min B2 (Riboflavin, formerly called 
Vitamin G), Nicotinic Acid, Vitamin 
B6, and Pantothenic Acid. The mem- 
bers of the Vitamin B Complex which 
are of the greatest interest to nutri- 
tionists today, are Vitamin B1, Vita- 
min B2, and Nicotinic Acid. Present- 
day knowledge of these factors repre- 
sents one of the greatest advances 
in nutritional work for many years. 

The loss of Vitamin B1 to the aver- 
age diet through the use of refined 
cereals has. created a serious dietary 
problem. This vitamin, found richly 
in whole grain, especially wheat, is 
needed in the diet for general health 
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and growth. It stimulates the appe- 
tite and makes for better digestion. 
Stability of the nervous system is 
often dependent upon the Vitamin B1 
(Thiamin) content of the diet. When 
the wheat is milled, the bran or outer 
coating containing cellulose, minerals, 
and protein, is removed. Enclosed 
within the bran coat are the endo- 
sperm and the germ. The endosperm is 
the starchy central portion of the 
grain which also contains some pro- 
tein. The remaining part of the whole 
wheat kernel is the germ, which is 
comparatively high in fat, protein, 
minerals, and thiamin. This germ is 
separated from the bran and starch 
of the wheat kernel during the milling 
process, 

After the milling process the wheat 
germ is subjected to heavy steel roll- 
ers which give it a flat, flakey appear- 
ance. Before packaging it is processed 
by heat. The vitamin content is not 
affected by this process. Because of 
its high fat content it must be stored 
in a cool place to prevent rancidity, 
which occurs if it stands for some 
time at room temperature. 

In order to fortify the diet with 
added thiamin, wheat germ can be 
used in a variety of ways. It may be 
sprinkled on cereal or stirred into the 
cooked cereal. It may be included in 
muffin, cookie or bread recipes. Fol- 
lowing are recipes planned for the use 
of wheat germ. These are taken from 
Practical Home Economics Magazine. 


Wheat Germ Nut Bread 
1% cups all purpose flour 
2%, cup wheat germ 
% cup white sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 
1 cup chopped nuts 


1 beaten egg 
1 cup whole milk 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 

1. Sift dry ingredients thoroughly 
into a mixing bowl and add the 
chopped nuts. 

2. Make a well in the flour mixture. 

8. Combine the beaten egg, milk and 
shortening. 

4. Turn liquid into the dry ingre- 
dients, stirring just enough to 
combine. 

5. Pour into greased loaf pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven (350° 
F.) from 45-55 minutes. 


Wheat Germ Muffins 


1% cups all purpose flour 
2% cup wheat germ 

2 tablespoons white sugar 
% teaspoon salt 

8 teaspoons baking powder 
1 egg 

1 cup whole milk 

¥% cup shortening 


1. Sift dry ingredients into a mixing 
bowl. 

2. Combine slightly beaten egg, milk 
and melted shortening. 

8, Turn liquids into dry ingredients, 
stirring just enough to combine. 

4. Fill greased muffin tins two-thirds 
full. Handle batter as little as 
possible. 

5. Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) for 
about 20 minutes. 


Wheat Germ Ice Box Cookies 


% cup shortening 

1% cup white sugar 

% cup brown sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

2 cups all purpose flour 

1 cup wheat germ 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 
144 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon cinnamon 


1. Cream shortening and sugar thor- 
oughly. 
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2. Add beaten eggs, then sifted dry 
ingredients. Mix thoroughly. 

8. Shape into a roll two inches in 
diameter; wrap in oiled paper and 
place to chill overnight. 


- 4, Slice one-eighth inch thick; place 


on greased baking sheet one inch 
apart. 

5. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
for about seven minutes. 





THE ONE-EYED TRAPPER. (An 
outdoor story for all boys) by John 
Morgan Gray. Illustrated by D. L. 
Mayes. Published by The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto. 256 pages. ($1.65) 

Simply but well written, this book, 
based on the love of boys for out- 
door adventure and excursions as well 
as the deep affections formed among 
boyhood chums, deals with three 
junior boys in a Canadian private 
school deep in Ontario woods. There 
is not much in the way of outdoor ac- 
tivities and sports that they do not ex- 
perience, and intermingled there are 
episodes devoted to school spirit and 
rivalries keenly interesting to all nor- 
mal boys. A serious note is injected by 
means of a plot, involving a one-eyed 
trapper, to kidnap one of the three. 
The plot is foiled by boyish ingenuity 
but it has a tragic consequence. 

The author displays a wide knowl- 
edge of woodlore, and the passages 
devoted to it are written in a manner 
interesting and easy to follow for any 
boy. The book as a whole shows that 
the author has a keen insight into the 
desires and interests of the average 
Canadian lad. Altogether a good book 
for school or family library. 

A.W.R. 
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ENTERPRISES IN STUDENT 


ACTIVITIES 


Edited by L. W. Kunelius, M.A., 
Taber 
A page devoted to accounts of 
organized procedures for teaching 
democratic citizenship through stu- 
dent organizations and activities. The 
examples are from Alberta schools. 


The editor earnestly solicits teach- 
ers and their students to submit ar- 
ticles for publication on this page. 
Mail your contributions to the A.T.A. 





A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENT. 


By STEPHANIA DANYLIUK, 
Student, Smoky Lake High School 


Editor’s Note—Our readers had 
another opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the community activi- 
ties sponsored by the students of 
Smoky Lake school in the article on 
the Community Library which ap- 
peared in the September issue. 

It is only fair that the reader should 
know that behind these excellent ex- 
amples of the practice of true citizen- 
ship lies the guiding hand of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Leonard Bercuson, an ac- 
tive proponent of progressive methods 
in education. 


URING the past few years there 
has been a general trend of 
thought toward making the school the 
main co-ordinating force in a com- 
munity. With this objective in mind 
the Smoky Lake High School has 
launched upon a major project which 
will require the co-operation of the 
community as a whole for its success. 
Briefly, it is making an earnest effort 
to become a Community School. 


The subject of the Community 
School has received careful delibera- 
tion and consideration by the students. 
Several Social Studies class periods 
have been devoted to lengthy dis- 
cussions as to its purposes and func- 
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tions. From these inquiries came the 
following conclusions. 

In any community the school na- 
turally assumes leadership. It cuts 
across racial and political barriers to 
a greater extent than any other or- 
ganization, since it unites people on 
the grounds of a common interest, 
namely, the development of their own 
children. Being responsible to people 
at large it is indirectly responsible 
for the various needs of the com- 
munity. It is therefore only logical 
that the school should realize this ad- 
vantage by serving the many interests 
of the locality, instead of confining all 
its endeavors within the limits of 
purely academic training. That, in 
short, is the aim and policy of the 
Community School, 

In this institution both students 
and adults participate in projects for 
the betterment of their community. 
The pupils, by facing actual life prob- 
lems, both mental and physical, bene- 
fit to a greater extent than if they 
were subjected to mere book-learning. 

As an initial step toward this goal, 
students of the Smoky Lake High 
School last year organized a Com- 
munity Library. This year, with great- 
er confidence, they have begun a more 
ambitious enterprise—that of Com- 
munity Improvement and Beautifica- 
tion. 

As yet they can point to few tan- 
gible results since most of their ef- 
forts are still in the process of plan- 
ning. But this brief outline may be of 
assistance to other schools which are 
thinking of extending their activity 
methods beyond the classroom to in- 
clude the town. 

Their present plans provide for a 
project that will reach into every 
phase of community life The pro- 
gramme will include a general clean- 
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up campaign, the ptanting of trees and 


flowers, and an attempt. to improve- 


the water supply. 

Even now, however, the students 
can point to several achievements. 
Faced with the problem of haying 
no skating rink they took the situation 
in hand. A delegation of students and 
adults met the Town Council to dis- 
cuss the problem. The results were 
gratifying. The Council agreed to 
provide for light and heat if the stu- 
dents took care of the rest, Enthu- 
siastically, they went to work. While 
the boys scraped and shovelled, clear- 
ing the ground, the girls wielded 
hammer and nails repairing an adjoin- 
ing skaters’ hut. Within a week, 
though every gallon of water had to 
be hauled, Smoky Lake’s inhabitants 
were skating on a completely finished 
rink. The Physics II class, to do their 
part, have now begun the construction 





of an amplifier to supply music for 
the rink. 

In other fields, too, work has been 
started. Armed with cameras of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes a selected group 
combed the town, snapping views of 
every unsightly back lane and corner. 
The school’s Chemistry Society then 
put their accumulated knowledge into 
use by developing the films. These 
pictures, when enlarged, will be the 
basis of next spring’s clean-up cam- 
paign. 

As a result of their efforts, the stu- 
dents hope to promote better commu- 
nity health, improved recreational 
facilities, more beautiful physical en- 
vironment; in short to provide a more 
satisfying standard of living. They 
have, to a large degree, recognized 
the tremendous opportunity that lies 
before them in the field of community 
service and co-operation. 


FILMS FOR TEACHERS « « « 


Editor’s Note: We gladly agree 
with Mr. Brown, supervisor of the 
Division of Visual Instruction of the 
Department of Extension at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, that we should 
publish the following information con- 
cerning films available in Canada for 
showing to teacher groups. Of the 
films described below, “Village 
School” may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Extension film library, 
prints of “Learning to Live” and 
“Playtime” are expected, and it is 
possible that special arrangements 
may be made to procure the remain- 
ing two films for circulation by the 
same film library, 


CHILDREN AT SCHOOL (Britain, 
1937). 16 mm. sound, 3 reels. 
Contents: A review of the system 

of public education in England, com- 

paring the excellent conditions in a 

few with the very poor conditions in 

many schools, and presenting the 
problems to be faced by the public. 
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Appraisal: This film is a plea for 
smaller classes and above all the re- 
building of the thousands of dark, in- 
sanitary and horribly situated schools 
in the industrial area inherited from 
the worst days of Queen Victoria. By 
contrast, glimpse of Utopia. This film 
is a valuable re-inforcement in a cam- 
paign long waged by educationists. 


(New Statesman and Nation, 
October 1937.) 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
(U.S.A., 1936), 16 mm. sound, 1 
reel. Production: March of Time. 


Contents: A picture of the progres- 
sive school system at work, some fami- 
liar arguments for and against it. Now 
in-a great many schools, progressive 
teaching carries out Horace Mann’s 
belief that man can best be prepared 
for a happy life through education. 
Instead of memory drill, students 
learn through individual projects. 
Shots of classrooms show them danc- 
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ing, drawing and painting, raising 
guinea pigs and white rats. A short 
historical sequence shows the typical 
one-room school house of the 19th 
century. Children of different ages 
enter the building, and the day begins 
with the recitation of a prayer, Then 
the teacher conducts. oral drills in 
geography, arithmetic, and spelling— 
all learned by rote. Prof. W. H. Kil- 
patrick of Columbia asserts that mod- 
ern methods of education prepare chil- 
dren to face reality. Elementary chil- 
dren play with a model town built by 
themselves, and take a lesson in traf- 
fic regulation from a policeman who 
supervises their school street. A pri- 
mary grade plans and prepares lunch, 
learning how to shop for food, cook 
simple dishes, and even a lesson on 
self-restraint as they all eat politely. 
An older group visits an airport to- 
gether; individuals later draw air- 
route maps, make model planes, write 
airplane stories. A critic of progres- 
sive education, W. C. Bagley, says 
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that similar theories “softened the 
fibre of Greek education,” and John 
Dewey refutes this argument by say- 
ing the world is moving so fast in an 
indeterminate direction that education 
must prepare children “not for our 
world, but their world, the world of 
the future.” Closing shots show chil- 
dren dancing, sewing, painting, and 
in an auditorium singing, 


LEARNING TO LIVE: One reel, 
sound. 

A discussion of education from the 
child’s point of view. A family of 
three children aged four, eight and 
twelve years of age attend school and 
each is educated according to his age 
and ability. The youngest naturally by 
such means as games and class pro- 
jects and activities, the second child 
is given more mental activity and book 
learning while the eldest takes up vo- 
cational and technical training. A 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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MARGINALIA 


By Dr. C. SANSOM 





PROGRESSIVE CURRICULUM 
By C. SANSOM 


UR President’s invitation in the 

November number for all of us 
to face up to the question of what he 
calls the “progressive curriculum”, 
and the convention policy which ties 
in with it, is one which should be wel- 
comed and widely accepted by the 
membership. It has been one of the 
major issues in Alberta for some 
years, and it is time to clear the air. 
My own view is that, having been 
saturated to the dripping point with 
Progressivism for the past five years 
or so, we are now entitled to a respite 
to give us a chance to do some think- 
ing about education on our own ac- 
count, 


Now that last statement calls for 
some elaboration. I know we have 
been doing a deal of heavy thinking 
about education in Alberta lately. I 
am not lacking in appreciation of the 
financial and administrative improve- 
ments in rural education, of the at- 
tempts to make high school courses 
more helpful for non-academic minds, 
of the new intermediate set-up, 
of the revised curricula at all levels. 
But what I am trying to drive 
at is something a little deeper. And I 
think this is what President Smith has 
in mind too. What is the ultimate pur- 
pose of all this restless activity? 
What, at bottom, are we trying to do 
for the young people of Alberta? How 
guide their steps? Where direct their 
vision? Are we trying to help them 


find the good life? What is the good ® 


life? Is there any standard of good- 
ness whereby we would recognize a 
good life if we saw one? Is there any 
need for “discipline” in life? What is 
it to be “bad”? Has the expression 
any meaning at all? If not, what did 
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Churchill mean when he called Hitler 
“that bad man’? 


Perhaps education is “‘social’’. Well, 
what is it to be social? What is a 
good society? What are the marks by 
which we would know we were in a 
good society if we happened to stum- 
ble into one? Is it merely a case of 
economic equality, security, plenty? 
Is it true, after all, that man does live 
by bread alone? Have there not al- 
ways been people who got three 
square meals a day? Did this solve all 
the problems of their lives? Or are 
there other things that go deeper 
down, things that must go on and on, 
largely unaffected by the surface 
storms, even the mighty surge of the 
rise and fall of empires, economic and 
political alike? If so, what is the re- 
lation of “larger units’, ‘“‘enter- 
prises’’, “integrations”, to these more 
fundamental things? 


What is truth? An old, old ques- 
tion. But it must still be faced. Is 
truth, as the pragmatists try to tell 
us, that which, as it will be different 
tomorraw from what it is today, is not 
of very much importance today, or 
any day? If so, why should scientists 
seek, preachers preach, teachers teach 
such an ephemeral thing? Should we 
believe that goodness, beauty, and 
truth are real, or that they are merely 
relative to the mind? And if they are 
merely relative to the mind, what are 
we fighting Hitler for? 


GEMS FROM HOWARD LANE: 


A great deal of what we do is 
ceremonial. 

The least important part of a prob- 
lem is who is to blame, who is to be 
whipped? 

Culture is not our behavior at pink 
teas, but rather it is what we have 
made of the place we grew in. 

Pleas for loyalty on the part of an 
institution for itself are an admission 
of weakness and decay. 

—Contributed by L.W.K. 
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Hand Loom Weaving 


By Frank Turner, Bellevue 
“Weave Truth with Trust” 


N recent years sporadic attempts 
have been made to revive in our 
homes this ancient craft. In Quebec 
hand loom weaving is well organized. 
Here in the West a few have taken up 
the craft and are reaping a measure 
of satisfaction and relaxation not 
measurable in monetary terms. 


For those who have an interest in, 
and a desire for learning, the writer 
wishes to point out a few preliminary 
steps. Worthwhile books and articles 
are few. Many are merely sentimental, 
and of little practical value, a few are 
excellent when the beginner has mas- 
tered a few fundamentals. The writer 
recommends two books of real prac- 
tical value: 

(1) Weaving for Amateurs: Helen 

Goates. “How To Do It’— 
Series No. 24. Studio Publica- 
tions Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


This little book covers everything 
one must know to set up a small table 
loom. The Institute of Technology and 
Art in Calgary has on file blueprints 
and tracings of table looms, prepared 
by the writer of this article, which 
may be used profitably along with 
Helen Coates’ book. 

(2) Home Weaving: Published by 
the Institute of Industrial Arts, 
Gardenvale, Province Quebec, 
Price $3.00. The author of this 
book is also the head of this 
Institute. 


This book is an excellent guide for 
building and operating a floor model 
hand loom, and contains very good 
notes on patterns and materials. 


Loom reeds and wire heddles may 
be obtained from D. K. McLaren Co. 
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Ltd., 438 Wellington St. West., To- 
ronto. If two persons are weaving one 
may get an 8-dent reed, and the other 
a 12-dent reed, By exchanging reeds 
many more weaves may be done. The 
9%-inch wire heddle will serve most 
purposes. 


Spools for warping may be turned 
on a lathe. Circles of plywood secured 
to a short length of 3” by 4%” dowel, 
will make very good spools. Shuttle 
spools have to be a little smaller, but 
a standard size hole through the 
shafts of the spools should be used. 
One to fit a 4” nail is very useful. 


To fill the spools for warping from 
skeins a “swift” is needed. Two pieces 
of 1%” square pine, 30” long, half 
lapped, will serve for arms. Through 
the joint drill a hole for an axel—a 
4” nail will serve. On the upper side 
of the arms drill holes 2” apart for 
the pegs that hold the skein open 
while the thread is wound on the 
spools. 4” nails will again serve as 
pegs. The arms are set on a wooden 
base so that they may turn freely. 


The above books illustrate a warp- 
ing board for setting up a warp. The 
newer method is that of warping di- 
rectly on the warp beam of the loom, 
in sections. This sectional warping is 
quicker, easier, and less wasteful of 
material. The warp beam is divided 
into sections (1° sections are con- 
venient) along the length of the beam, 
and 3 or 4 divisions around the cir- 
cumference. Finish nails, skewers, or 
candy sticks will serve to set off the 
divisions. The threads are kept in 
order with the aid of a thin board 
with a hole for each thread drilled 
through it. This board is clamped on 
to the loom while warping. 

If we are warping 24 threads to the 
inch, we use 24 spools in the creel, 
each thread is passed through a hole 
of the guide board and the 24 threads 
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secured to a section of the warp beam. 
The beam is turned and the 24 
threads kept in their 1” section ‘until 
the desired length is wound on. The 
threads are then cut, secured to the 
beam, and the next section warped. 
When the required width of warp has 
been put on, a sufficient length of sec- 
tion can easily be unwound for 
threading. 


The weaver will soon feel it is 
desirable to have more drafts or pat- 
terns, Two titles are offered which 
give a great variety of beautiful pat- 
terns: 

(1) The Shuttle Craft Book of 
American Hand Loom Weav- 
ing: Mary Meigs Atwater. 
Macmillan, 1939. 

(2) Foot Power Loom Weaving: 
F. Worst., Bruse. 

Cotton materials in all sizes and 

colors can be obtained from 

L’art Paysan du “Vieux Québec”, 
31 rue McMahon, Québec. 


For weaving, 2-16 should be put 
32 to the inch, 2-8 works well at 24 
to the inch, 4-8 at 16-20 threads to 
the inch, and 12-4 at 6-8 per inch for 
rugs. 


There are good schools that one 
may attend. It is advised, however, 
that some weaving may be attempted 
at home with the aid of one or two 
books. Problems and questions that 
come up can be noted so that fullest 
value can be derived from a visit to 
the school at Olds, or at Banff. Mrs. 
Atwater usually conducts the weaving 
classes at these schools during the 
summer, 

The schools in the Southern States 
are well recommended—one such 
school, Penland School of Handicrafts, 
Penland, N.C., has Mr. Worst as an 
instructor. 

Articles of great variety can be 
woven. A few are scarves, table run- 
ners, chair seat covers, chesterfield 
sets, curtains and drapes, handbags, 
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purses, towels, rugs, coating and dress 
materials, blankets, to mention a few. 


All in all, those who take up weav- 
ing as a hobby will certainly experi- 
ence a fullness of life achieved by few 
crafts that have followed human prog- 
ress since the dawn of history. 


“Fair warp and fitting woof 
Weaves a web that bideth proof”. 
Canterbury Weavers. 


FILMS FOR TEACHERS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


good exposition of the idea of pro- 
gressive education. 


PLAYTIME: One reel, sound. 


Children need physical as well as 
mental exercises, but they can be 
taught lessons through play as well as 
through work. Group games are valu- 
able, they teach the lesson of team- 
work and offer a sound approach to 
the problem of social co-operation 
and an understanding of democracy 
in adult life. The film should have a 
special interest for teachers and those 
interested in the problem of citizen- 
ship. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL: 1 reel, sound— 
10 minutes. Produced by Alexander 
Shaw and Arthur Elton; directed 
by John Eldridge for the British 
Ministry of Information. 


Contents: Children from a large 
city are evacuated to a village school, 
Their teacher is faced with the prob- 
lem of educating city and country 
children together. How she handles 
the situation is shown in the film and 
explained by the teacher herself in 
the commentary. 


“The Oyen High School publishes a 
school and community paper which it 
wishes to exchange with other high 
schools.” 
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DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 
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WHY SHOULD THEY DISLIKE 
GEOMETRY? 


W. SCOTT MacDONALD, Edmonton 


LL teachers of geometry have 

written, in a Normal School or 
College of Education examination, 
something like the following: 

“The best teaching in mathematics 
involves the use of visual aids, and 
the teaching of facts in the way in 
which they will be used in real situa- 
tions.” 

What have you done about that 
statement since you wrote it? If you 
have not attempted to translate those 
general principles into practice, then 
you may be giving a dry and unreal 
approach to a subject which is already 
difficult enough. How can you tell 
whether you are “killing” geometry 
for your students? There is probably 
no complete formula for discovering 
that, but you could give an honest 
answer to these questions. Do you 
try to represent three-dimensional 
problems by diagrams on the two- 
dimensional blackboard? Do you reg- 
ularly take problems which occur in 
real life on a horizontal surface and 
place them on the vertical plane of 
the blackboard? Do you expect stu- 
dents to see invisible angles, especial- 
ly in three-dimensional problems? 
Finally, how often do your students 
work outside the classroom or on 
tables during the school year? 

Every modern high school has a 
table, or a number of tables, for 
science laboratory work and for social 
studies discussions. This table can per- 
form the same function for geometry, 
The more roughly the table is built 
and finished, the more you can accom- 
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plish on it, as you do not have to 
worry about minor damage to the 
surface. The laboratory equipment 
for geometry should consist of large, 
cheap maps, lumber and simple tools, 
string, rope, and several pounds of 
plasticine. The whole community 
should also be regarded as part of the 
laboratory. 

The few illustrations which follow 
refer to the text in Geometry 1. 

Turn to page 25. Why not do these 
problems on the horizontal table? Let 
pins with little paper flags represent 
the positions. The method is exactly 
the same as on the blackboard. Next 
you can try some of these problems 
on a map which includes lines of lati- 
tude and longitude. Finally, try some 
of this work outdoors. For this you 
will need a rope of known length with 
which to measure distances, and some 
simple device to represent a transit. 
Two thin, pointed pieces of wood can 
be joined at one end, and a degree 
scale can be fastened to one of them, 
or built out of the same piece of wood 
as one of the arms, With this crude 
instrument both horizontal and ver- 
tical angle readings can be approxi- 
mated. 

Now turn to question 16, page 18. 
Here is a three-dimensional problem. 
By sketching the given figure on the 
table, and placing a wooden upright 
or retort stand so as to represent the 
tower, the distance from O to the 
top of the tower can be represented 
by a string. Now the student sees the 
problem as it actually is, and ali lines 
and angles are directly measurable. 
Be sure to keep in mind whether your 
set-up of a problem is representative 
or really to scale. 
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The use of solid plasticine models is 
often advantageous. A sharp, long, 
thin-bladed knife is needed to cut the 
sections cleanly. 


On page 21, question 18, the for- 
mation of a hopper out of plasticine 
will allow you to take sections through 
the solid, and so show the actual lines 
involved in all the triangles required 
for the solution. 


The conic sections on page 53 can 
all be produced according to the di- 
rections there given by the use of a 
double cone of plasticine. 


In chapter VIII, in the section on 
ratio and proportion, the difference 
‘ between proportions of length and 
those of area and volume can be per- 
fectly demonstrated by the use of 
solid figures in plasticine, (See also 
pages 218 and 220). 

Plasticine models can be used to 
advantage for all the work in solids in 
chapter XIV. In this way all the sur- 
faces and lines are evident. The stu- 
dents will enjoy making these models, 
and will develop considerable skill. If 
you have a general shop section, of 
course, you may be able to have them 
make some wooden models. 


Rubber bands are useful. “Fluid” 
polygons can be constructed with pins 
and rubber (chapter VI). Again, the 
kinetic concept of a constant angle in 
a circle can be represented by means 
of an angle formed of rubber bands, 
and fastened at each end to points on 
the circumference. The vertex of the 
angle can then be moved around the 
circumference at will. 

Practical methods should be most 
valuable in the section on Trigonome- 
try. Much of the work should be done 
outdoors, You can start by using the 
tangent function to find the height of 
the school. The distance from the 
base of the school wall to a convenient 
point on the grounds can be measured 
by means of the rope. The angle of 
elevation of the top of the school can 
be measured roughly by means of the 
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crude wooden transit previously de- 
scribed. Horizontal problems involv- 
ing the use of the sine, cosine and 
tangent can be easily devised. Why 
not send your students out to measure 
the height of the grain elevators and 
the length of certain streets by trigo- 
nometrical methods? More complica- 
ted problems, such as those on page 
111, can be represented on your table 
with boxes, lath and string. By all 
means do not leave this section with- 
out some explanation about the Al- 
berta system of ranges, townships and 
correction lines. 


The most spectacular example of 
locus known today is that of the 
falling bomb. If you are teaching 
Physics 1, you will be able to demon- 
strate the mathematical laws of this 
locus. 


A vivid demonstration of this type 
of locus can be made by the hori- 
zontal firing of a tracer shotgun shell 
from the top of a building. I do not 
know whether these shells are avail- 
able now. 


Space permits only brief mention 
of the circle, All local industry can 
be used here as the laboratory. Thus, 
only the circle can give even trans- 
mission of power by either gear-teeth 
or belt. 

A good way to investigate the curve 
on highways described on page 157 
is to try the 100 foot chord method 
on a real highway, using the rope for 
distance and the wooden transit for 
measuring angle. This can be accom- 
panied by some student research on 
the legal minimum radius for a turn 
on a standard Alberta highway. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
that this work is not designed to re- 
place geometrical reasoning but to 
supplement it. If spatial problem- 
solving involves the mental represen- 
tation of the size and position of 
physical objects, then the actual hand- 
ling of those objects may help to re- 
move one great difficulty in geometry, 
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that of the effort of abstraction and 
visualization which some students find 
so hard to make. 





PRESENT-DAY SCIENCE IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


“The actual system of planning 
which has been evolved in the U.S.S.R. 
in the past twenty years is much 
more comprehensive and more closely 
integrated with the life of the coun- 
try than anything in Great Britain 
even in war-time. The general direc- 
tion of research is in the hands of the 
Academy of Sciences, which has 
grown from being an honorific society 
into a body controlling directly the 
research of some thousands of work- 
ers mainly on fundamental problems. 
The Academy is closely linked with 
the universities, which have grown 
enormously in number and size while 
steadily improving the standard of 
their scientific teaching. All university 
students are selected for ability and 
are supported by the State, as are 
new science bursaries in Great Brit- 
ain. In return, they must accept four 
or five years of work allotted to them 
after graduation. This system ensures 
an ample supply of the best brains 
for scientific and technical work. Al- 
ready in 1934 the proportion of young 
men and women going to the univer- 
sity was two and a half times that in 
Great Britain. Allowing for the great- 
er population and for the fact that a 
far greater proportion take science, 
the annual output of scientific workers 
must be about twenty times what it is 
in Britain.” (From an article by 
J. D. Bernal, F.R.S., “Nature”, Sept. 
27, 1941). 


CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 
Suite 2, National Trust Building 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


Your splendid editorial in the 
A.T.A. this month (October) ought 
to set all teachers thinking. 

Here is something I am very much 
interested in: is anything being done 
by teachers, that is, outside of com- 
mittees and executives, to raise our 
salaries? There must be real desire, 
much enthusiastic hard work and un- 
selfish co-operation throughout a 
group before it can accomplish any- 
thing. 

There is a war on. Industrialists 
strike. The newspapers give the mass- 
es the impression that the strikers 
are Communists or Nazis or at least 
snakes-in-the-grass to hold up produc- 
tion when our liberty is endangered. 
But are the strikers not just as justi- 
fied in senting the capitalist who holds 
their lives in his moneybags as are the 
Democracies in fighting Totalitarian 
States? Are they not fighting just as 
much for their eet 

We are not in the hands of capital- 
ists in the same sense as the industrial 
workers but we have been protesting, 
more or less energetically, for years. 
One way to make the public listen is 
to inconvenience it. A strike of teach- 
ers is a possible weapon. 

On the other hand, the merchant 
sells his wares by advertising and con- 
vincing the public it wants them; in- 
dividuals in distress send appeals 
through the newspapers and obtain 
willing help; Goebbels conquers coun- 
tries with words before the armies 
enter. Why can’t we start our own 
propaganda ministry and show Jack 
Canuck that his children’s teachers 
will be of more use to them if they 
are economically secure and paid as 
much as their training and status en- 
titles them to receive? 

Is anything being done to present 
this matter to Normal students in such 
a way that they will be effective sup- 
porters of our cause? As Victor Hugo 
said, ‘“‘Remember this, my friends, 
there are no such things as bad plants 
or bad men. There are only bad cul- 
tivators.”” It is therefore our duty to 
see that the seedlings of our profes- 
sion are matured in the sunshine of 
proper teaching ethics, by the rains 
of the true teaching spirit and the hoe 
of the knowledge of the rights of 
teachers. 

Are we going to let indifference, 
laziness, timidity or false patriotism 
cause us to miss this time of oppor- 
tunity? How could I, as an individual, 
do something about this situation and 
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help the teaching body to arise and 
“take the wings of the morning’’? 
Yours truly, 

LOUISE HELMERS. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
* * * 

Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I want to thank you whole-hearted- 
ly for The A.T.A. Magazine I just re- 
ceived.Although I’m out of the active 
teaching service my heart is still with 
the teachers of Alberta and their tasks 
that everlastingly face them. Glancing 
through the well-known pages of the 
Magazine I come to realize that the 
success achieved by the teachers of 
Alberta has been built upon the fore- 
sight of a few staunch dreamers and 
the untiring efforts of its members 
through a period of time. 

The efforts, in the early beginnings, 
have been made mainly to raise the 
economic status of its members. Grad- 
ually this has expanded to improve 
the professional and educational sta- 
tus in the province on a larger and 
wider scale. All this has at last ma- 
terialized and has become part of the 
standards of life in the province. Al- 
though from many quarters objections 
were raised, objections were met, 
plans were shaped, meetings were 
held, public opinion was built and our 
aims gained force, materialized and 
became a necessity of the present con- 
ditions of life in the province. 

Now another situation has to be 
urgently dealt with, not only by the 
teachers of the province, but by 
preachers and the rest of mankind. It 
is, ““What will be our future after the 
War?” 

I’m no authority to deal with this 
problem, but do realize more than 
ever before the urgency of taking up 
this matter and airing it a bit with 
fellow teachers. 

We have had wars before; we also 
have had peace treaties following each 
war. Has permanent peace been at- 
tained and maintained? We have had 
quack doctors who claimed to have 
diagnosed the cause of failure and 
prescribed the remedies. The patient 
never improved because the malady 
is not acute, but chronic. The selfish 
human relationships that have existed 
from the beginnings of time continue 
to war against the half-existing har- 
mony of our community life in the 
world, and as a result there’s trouble 
and turmoil and tragedy. 

What then are we to do about it 
all? What is the root of the difficulty 
in building world peace after we shall 
have won this war? These questions 
were put, not long ago, to one of the 
greatest men devoting his entire time 
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and energy to discovering a way for 
us all into a new world order. His 
answer was immediate and startling. 
He said, “The greatest difficulty in at- 
taining a new order of future peace is 
the small-scale individual”. What he 
meant by this was that all future 
peace plans were being hindered by 
the narrow selfish outlook of man; 
by the cramped pettiness of self- 
centred life at home and abroad. Do 
I need to enlarge upon the meaning 
of this? Do we have to wait for others 
to move in the right direction? Are 
we not in constant contact with the 
common man in the daily disposal of 
our services? Can we not clear the 
vision and the outlook of the people 
of our communities in developing a 
harmonious futurity by challenging 
industry, commerce, politics and dip- 
lomacy with higher standards of jus- 
tice, mercy, freedom and an equal 
chance for all? 

We as Canadians and as a young 
generation of this period can create 
a newer, a better, a more wholesome 
and peaceful era for mankind to 
enjoy—a better era than has yet been 
experienced—a new order of national 
and international community life. We 
can bring this about if we only wish 
‘it; if we only open our minds and let 
our spirits dwell upon the moral 
changes necessary in the ideas that 
dominate the British Commonwealth. 

We must defeat the savage mon- 
ster that faces us now, and while we 
are doing that, let us not be caught 
napping or looking backwards with 
longing eyes at what lies behind, but 
let us turn our faces in welcome to 
the future and the unknown. Each one 
of us has the priceless privilege of 
doing the day’s work at school and 
in the community towards building in 
our future a harmonious world com- 
munity of peoples based on justice, on 
freedom and the dictates of humanity, 
not individuals. 

In conclusion, as my contribution to 
fellow members of the A.T.A. let me 
quote my message in words by Wil- 
liam Morris: 

“If these hours be dark at least 
do not let us sit deedless, like 
fools and fine gentlemen, think- 
ing the common toil not good 
enough for us and beaten by the 
muddle; but rather let us work 
like good fellows trying by some 
dim candlelight to set our work- 
shop ready against tomorrow’s 
light.’ 

Fraternally, R131933, R.C.A.F. 

AC2 Hawrelak, Geo. J. 
Box 401, 
Belleville, Ont. 
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local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
this office not later than the 20th of the pre- 
ceding month, i.e. deadline for February 
issue is January 20th. 


ACADIA VALLEY 


The Acadia Valley Sub-local held its first 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Lewis on No- 
vember 15. Elected officers are: President 
and District Representative, Mr. W. Mc- 
Lauchlan; Vice-President, Miss M. Slater; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss M. Drewniak. Consideration was 
given to such matters as Group Studies, 
Field Day, Sub-local school festival, Sub- 
local school concerts. Further discussion on 
the same matters will take place at the next 
meeting. Mrs. Eby, who has spent a number 
of years in Syria, gave an interesting account 
of her experiences there, and exhibited a 
number of interesting articles from the same 
a Mrs. Lewis served a delightful 

ch. 


The second meeting of the Acadia Valley 
Sub-local was held in Wheatland View School 
on December 13. The Music Festival was dis- 
cussed. It was decided to hold a Field Day 
and a concert with all schools wf the Sub- 
local contributing. Lunch was served. The 
next meeting is to be held at the home of 
Mrs. Lewis in Acadia Valley on January 17. 


ALIX-MIRROR 


The Alix-Mirror Sub-local held its regular 
meeting on December 8 at Mirror with Mr. 
Aitken presiding. After roll call Mr. Frost 
was elected as second councillor. Mr. Marsh 
read a report on the executive meeting held 
in Stettler. The old question of rent for 
teacherages was again discussed. After this 
discussion Miss Margaret Kippen, Bashaw, 
gave a very helpful demonstration on how 
to teach music. Mrs. Frost served a very 
enjoyable lunch. 


ANDREW 


The December meeting of the Andrew Sub- 
local was held in the Andrew School on 
December 6th. Mr. P. Huculak of Whitford 
was elected Councillor of the Andrew Sub- 
local, the filling of this position having been 
postponed at the annual _ re-organization 
meeting. Dr. Seimans of the Lamont Health 
Unit spoke to the teachers on the tubercu- 
losis problem in this district and suggested 
that the teachers could do much to solve it. 
The first in a series of discussions on the 
study of English proved very interesting. 
Discussion on the same phase of the topic 
will continue at the next meeting. Teachers 
of this Sub-local are invited to bring in their 
problems for the next meeting on Friday, 
January 16th at 7:30. 


ATA 

The teachers of the Ata Sub-local met 
for the second time this term at Del Bonita 
on Friday, November 14 at 3 p.m. The new 
officers for the coming term were elected: 
President, Mr. Sandercock; Vice-President, 
Miss A. Walker; Councillor, Mr. Ferguson; 
Secretary and Press Correspondent, Miss 
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Bario. It was decided to hold our meetings 
every second Friday of the month. There 
followed a discussion of the salary schedule, 
also a discussion on “Discussion”, The mo- 
tion was passed to invite Superintendent 
Evenson as guest speaker to our next 
meeting. Topic: Progressive Education (a 
broad and general discussion). 


BATTLE RIVER PRAIRIE 


The officers of the Battle River Prairie 
Sub-local are as follows: President, Mr. D. 
Rowe; Vice-President, Mr. D. McBride; Sec- 
retary, Mr. W. McGrath; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss D. Maksymiuk. At a meeting of the 
Sub-local held at Notekewin, Mr. McBride, a 
delegate to the A.G.M. at Edmonton, pre- 
sented a very thorough report of the busi- 
ness transacted at the general sessions. Mr. 
McBride also gave a detailed report on the 
work of the salary committee. Material on 
salaries was distributed and a _ period of 
questions and discussion followed. The sec- 
ond topic under discussion was the organ- 
ization of the Track Meet. A committee was 
chosen to look after the events and final ar- 
rangements were discussed. The meeting 
concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
B.P.O.E. of North Star who offered to pro- 
vide treats for the children on the day of 
the Track Meet. 


BEAVER LODGE 


The second meeting of the Beaver Lodge 
Sub-local was held in Beaver Lodge on 
December 13. Mr. Melsness of Grande 
Prairie very kindly consented to attend this 
meeting. The chief business consisted of a 
discussion re forming a Home and School 
Association. Mr. Melsness who very ably led 
this discussion gave us some very helpful 
suggestions on the subject. After a brief 
discussion on salary schedules the meeting 
was adjourned. 


BERWYN 


The Berwyn Sub-local met in the Brown- 
vale school on November 15 with nearly all 
members present. It was decided that future 
meetings include some line of instructive 
discussion. Several topics were brought be- 
fore the meeting, namely Parent-Teacher Or- 
ganization, Salary Schedules, etc. Mr. Kelly 
suggested that the schools co-operate in 
their Junior Red Cross activities. This sug- 
gestion met with the approval of all present. 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. Kravatz of the Ber- 
wyn high school consented to explain and 
demonstrate Achievement Tests at our next 
meeting. Mr. and Mrs. Dew of Brownvale 
entertained the teachers after the meeting. 
We thank them for a delicious lunch. 


BLACKIE 

The Blackie Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing for the new school year 1941-42 in the 
Blackie School on October 15. The minutes 
of the previous year’s organizing meeting 
were read and adopted. The following officers 
were elected: President. Miss Irene Shier; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Halibut; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Ellen Randle; District Repre- 
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sentative, Mr. J. Wilson. It was moved and 
seconded that the last Wednesday of each 


month be our meeting day. 


Mr. Wilson gave a report on the last two 
meetings that the Negotiating Committee 
had with the Foothills School Board in June 
concerning the salary schedule. As it was 
not definitely settled upon, the Committee 
will meet the Board again. The meeting then 
adjourned to Miss Shier’s home where a de- 
lightful lunch was served. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 


The December meeting of the Bon Accord- 
Gibbons Sub-local was held in the Fedorah 
teacherage on December (4th, with the 
Misses Sawka and Syche as hostesses. It was 
decided to use the money in the treasury to 
make up the deficit resulting from the dance 
held on the 4th of November. The meeting 
decided to hold a drama school in January 
and have Mr. Riske from the Department of 
Extension give the lectures. Three evening 
classes will be held, beginning on the 15th of 
January. This school will be in Bon Accord 
and the public will be invited. The reading 
tests were then discussed and Mr. Smith 
agreed to distribute the sheets to the teach- 
ers concerned. Remedial work will be ar- 
ranged for after the tests are given. Follow- 
ing a delicious lunch served by the hostesses 
the meeting was adjourned. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Bon Accord on the 8th of 
January at the home of Mr. Roberts. 


BOW VALLEY 


The regular meeting of the Bow Valley 
Sub-local was held in Carseland on Wednes- 
day, November 12. Seventeen were present, 
including the full Negotiating Committee, 
which held a meeting during the evening. All 
future meetings will be held in Strathmore, 
although this will not preclude meetings at 
other schools if invitations are extended. 
Mr. Crowther gave a report of the recent 
executive meeting of the Strathmore Local 
and Mr. Eyres gave a report on the meeting 
in Gleichen of the Bow Valley Inter-Scholas- 
tie Field and Track Association. The pro- 
gramme took the form of a round-table dis- 
cussion on the following: “The amount of 
grammar in the courses of study in relation 
to the amount of grammar the pupil is ex- 
pected to know to pass Grade IX and Grade 
XII examinations”. The discussion was in- 
troduced by the Carseland teachers with Mr. 
Worger acting as chairman. After the ad- 
journment lunch was served by the Carse- 
land teachers. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 

The Byemoor-Endiang Sub-local met at 
Endiang on November 6. A discussion on 
slides for the schools took place. We decided 
on arrangements for procuring a machine. 
Poll Tax was reviewed. We went to the 
restaurant for lunch. 





The Sub-local met at Byemoor School on 
November 27. We fell heir to some money 
from last year’s organization and decided 
or the slides to be ordered, dividing our 
schools into five groups. The projector will 
be taken to these, either morning or after- 
noon between the 8th and 10th of December. 
We went to the hotel where Mrs. Hayes 
served us a delicious lunch. 


CALGARY RURAL 

An executive meeting of the Calgary Rural 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Herald 
Board Rooms in Calgary on December 6th at 
1 p.m. with Mr. R. T. Russell in the chair 
assisted by the newly elected secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. R. Pettifor. Other members 
present were Miss McCubbin, 
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Miss Gregg, 





Miss Fraser, Mr, Staal, and Mr. Bailley. The 

main bone of contention was the cost of 

living bonus. At the present time this ques- 

= a under negotiation with our School 
ard. 





On Saturday, December 13th the Calgary 
Rural teachers held the regular monthly 
meeting of the Institute formed here of our 
Sub-locals, The president Mr. R. Russell was 
in the chair. Mr. Russell reported the present 
stage of progress in connection with nego- 
tiations for a bonus. We are now waiting for 
an answer from our Board. Approximately 
25 teachers were present. The programme 
committee for our next meeting in January 
consists of Miss Ruth Godwin, Miss Jean 
Fraser, and Miss Joan Hobson. 


CALMAR 


The annual re-organization meeting of the 
Calmar Sub-local took place on October 30. 
Those elected to office were: President, Mr. 
Cyril Pyrez; Vice-President, Mr. Walter 
Karashawsky; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Jane Chamberlain; Press Reporter, Mrs. S. 
Sych; District Councillor, Mr. E. Westlund. 


CHAMPION-CARMANGAY 


The Champion-Carmangay Sub-local held 
its organization meeting in the Champion 
High School on the evening of October 21. 
The following officers were elected for the 
term 1941-42: President, Mr. S. Lindstedt; 
Vice-President, Mr. B. Jordan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. R. Inman; Councillor, Mr. W. 
Medd; Press Correspondent, Miss M. Ditto. A 
discussion on plans for the year followed. 
A delicious lunch was served by Mr. Lind- 
stedt and Mr. Inman. 





The Sub-local held its regular meeting in 
the Champion High School on November 18. 
All members submitted one idea or teaching 
practice that he used. After an entertaining 
program, a delicious lunch was served by 
Miss Farmer and Miss Flannegan. 


CHIEF MOUNTAIN 


The first meeting of the Chief Mountain 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Rollins of Leavitt. The executive 
for 1941-42 was elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Rex Forsyth; Vice-President, James 
Allred; Secretary-Treasurer, Freda Quinton; 
Press Correspondent, Ila Zemp; Sub-local 
Representative, Lee Rollins. Salary schedule 
was discussed. A delicious lunch was served 
by the hostess, Mrs. Lee Rollins. 





The second meeting of the Sub-local was 
held at Mountain View at the home of Mr. 
Rex Forsyth. High School problems were 
discussed by the teachers. Salary schedule 
was again discussed: Also whether we should 
have our salary in ten payments or twelve. 
A very tasty lunch was served by the hostess 
Mrs. Rex Forsyth. 


COLINTON-PERRYVALE 


The Colinton-Perryvale Sub-local held 
their meeting at Colinton. Miss Adamson 
presided. Superintendent W. E. Hodgson 
gave a very instructive reading on “Objec- 
tives and Techniques in Social Studies” 
which offered many new ideas and sugges- 
tions, the most popular one being that the 
pupils mark their own report cards, with 
reasonable supervision. A discussion of ways 
and methods followed. A_ resolution was 
passed that teachers should be included in 
the cost of living bonus. 


CONSORT 


A meeting of the Consort Sub-local was 
held on December 6th. Mr. J. Brown having 
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moved to Kirriemuir, Mr. F. Leslie is now 
President and Mr. Elliott is Vice-President. 
Plans were made to get more of the mem- 
bers to attend the meetings. Each member 
present at the December meeting was made 
responsible for the attendance of one more 
member. A report to be given by the Salary 
Negotiating Committee concerning the cost 
of living bonus will be of interest to all. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL BRANCH 
The Correspondence School Branch Local 
has had a highly successful fall term. Its 
meetings have been well attended and the 
programmes very interesting and enjoyable. 
On October 27th Dr. K. F. Argue of the 
College of Education was the guest speaker. 
He gave a very interesting paper on “Pro- 
gressivists and How They Get that Way”. 
On November 19th the main item on the 
programme was an address on “Korean 
Life” by Mr. Geo. Bruce, Assistant-Director 
of the Branch. He gave vividness to his de- 
scription of Korean and Japanese life by ex- 
hibiting Oriental costumes and articles of 


household use. 
* * 


The December meeting was taken up 
largely with business matters among which 
the most absorbing and pertinent at the 
moment are: (a) Salary Schedule negotia- 
tion; (b) Teacher Certification; (c) Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund Act as it affects the 
staff in the Branch. 


COUTTS-MILK RIVER 

The Coutts-Milk River Sub-local met at 
the home of Mr. E. G. Rivers in Milk River 
recently. Officers elected for this term were: 
President, W. Martin, Coutts; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. Tweedle, Milk River; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss E. Kraft, Coutts; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss A. Hughes, Milk River; 
Councillor, Mr. Martin. Mr. Williams gave a 
report of the last meeting of the Foremost 
Local and activities for this term were dis- 
cussed. The next meeting is to be held in 
Coutts during the latter part of February. 


CROW’S NEST PASS 

At the November meeting held in Bellevue 
School the following officers were appointed: 
President, Wm. Marcolin; Vice-President, H. 
Allen; Secretary-Treasurer, G. Clayton; 
Press Correspondent, J. Morris. A resolution 
was forwarded to the Crow’s Nest Pass Mu- 
sical Festival asking that only criticism be 
given to school choruses and that Ist, 2nd 
and 8rd rankings be eliminated. A short dis- 
cussion of the Course of Studies was led by 
M. D. McEachern after which the Bellevue 
Sub-local gave a demonstration of their 
new sound projector. Lunch was served by 
Bellevue. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 

A meeting of the Czar-Hughenden Sub- 
local was held in the Czar School, November 
29. Miss Lawrence of Custer was appointed 
Councillor for this Sub-local. The main 
feature of the afternoon programme was 4 
discussion of reports. Superintendent Miller 
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brought before the members the objectives 
of reports and their value from the stand- 
point of teacher, parent, and pupil. A very 
interesting and helpful discussion of the 
subject followed, developing into an airing 
of school problems in general. Many helpful 
ideas were brought forward. Mr. Sorenson 
extended an invitation to the members to 
hold the next meeting on January 10 at his 
home in Hughenden. The main business at 
that time will be the matter of the Spring 
Music Festival. A dainty lunch was served by 
Mrs. Fyckes at the Glockzin home. 


DAPP-JARVIE 


The re-organization meeting for the year 
took place in Jarvie on Saturday November 
lst. Muddy roads accounted for a small at- 
tendance, but a pleasant time was had by 
those present. The following office bearers 
were elected: President, Mr. Marsh; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Budgeon, Mr. Campbell; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Brackenbury; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Hamill; Councillor, Mrs. 
Holden. Programme Committees were ap- 
pointed, Vice-Presidents to be conveners and 
to arrange programmes for meetings in their 
centres. Mrs. Green, Convener, Mrs. Holden 
and Miss Hamill, were appointed to be re- 
sponsible for the programmes for the Jarvie 
meeting. It was moved by Mr. Campbell and 
seconded by Mrs. Holden that we assure the 
Negotiating Committee of our support in 
their attempt to secure a cost of living bonus 
for teachers in the Pembina Division. Mrs. 
Holden was asked to act on the Book Selec- 
tions Committee which is to make arrange- 
ments for additional library facilities in the 
Division. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in Fawcett on Saturday, December 
6th. Business over, we adjourned for lunch. 





The Dapp-Jarvie Sub-local met at Fawcett 
on Saturday, December 6th. A lively and 
profitable discussion on school problems 
took place. It was decided to meet in Dapp 
on January 17th. The meeting adjourned 
and an excellent lunch was served in the 
Fawcett Hotel. 


DERWENT 


The last meeting of the Derwent Sub-local 
was held in Louise Lake School on Friday, 
December 12, 1941. The meeting was opened 
by Mr. D. S. Chrapko, the president. Min- 
utes were read and adopted. Mrs. Osinchuk 
gave a talk on Nursery and Kindergarten 
school. This was followed by a talk given 
by Mr. W. Topalnitsky. He spoke about the 
historical background of the nursery rhymes. 
Mr. J. W. Melnyk, representative to the 
Local executive, gave a report on the last 
meeting of the executive. A discussion on 
cost of living bonus followed. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting in Angle Lake 
School on January 16, 1942. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting a delightful lunch was 
served by Mr. and Mrs. Rostron and Mr. 
and Mrs. Osinchuk. 


DONALDA-RED WILLOW 


The Donalda-Red Willow Sub-local held its 
organization meeting in the Donalda School 
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on December 13. The new slate of officers is 
as follows: President, Mr. Simonson; Vice- 
President, Miss Lynas; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Glasener; Press Correspondent, Miss 
Johnson; Councillor, Mr. Johnson. After the 
meeting the members enjoyed a_ delicious 
lunch at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John- 
ston. The next meeting is to be held on 
January 17 at Red Willow, 2:30 p.m. 


EDMONTON 


The Edmonton Separate School Local held 
its second monthly meeting of the year on 
Monday, November 10 in St. Mary’s High 
School at 4:15 p.m. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, Miss M. Perry; Vice-President, Mr. 
C. McNamara; Secretary, Miss G. Brunton; 
Treasurer, Miss G. Bard. At the October 
meeting Rev. Sr. Winnifred gave an_inter- 
esting account of the New Education Fellow- 
ship Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Among the many business items of the No- 
vember meeting was the formation of a 
special Sports Committee to re-organize 
both house leagues and inter-school games 
in the various boys’ and girls’ sports. 


EDSON RURAL 


The November meeting of the Edson Rural 
Sub-local was held in the divisional office in 
Edson. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. T. Gamble; Vice-President, 
Miss M. Campbell; Secretary, Miss K. Doug- 
las; Social Convener, Miss Jay; Athletic Offi- 
cial, Mr. Zemp; Press Correspondent, Miss 
I. Sobey. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting on December 6th. After a shoxt 
discussion concerning the nature of the next 
and succeeding programmes the meeting 
adjourned. 


EGREMONT 

The December meeting of the Egremont 
Sub-local was held in Egremont at the Red- 
mond home on the 11th. All members were 
present as well as a few visitors. Dr. Brot- 
man and Miss Sage from the Divisional 
Health Unit were present. Dr. Brotman out- 
lined the activities, services and plans of 
the Health Unit. A discussion also took place 
on the healthful conditions of schools and 
pupiis. Arrangements are being made for a 
Saturday excursion through the University 
Laboratories under the guidance of Dr. 
Brotman. Mr. Sherbanu‘k gave a report on 
the activities at the Local executive meeting. 
The meeting was adjourned after a delicious 
lunch served by the hostess. 


FOREMOST 

The November meeting of the Foremost 
Sub-local was held in the Foremost School 
on Saturday, November 15th. The position 
of President, which has been vacant since 
the departure of W. Code to accept a posi- 
tion with the R.C.A.F. in the east, was ac- 
cepted by E. McFall. The office of Vice- 
President was dispensed with for this term. 
The meeting moved acceptance of the Bar- 
gaining Committee as appointed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Local. Mr. McFall is the 
representative of this Sub-local on that com- 
mittee. Mr. Hall reported the acceptance of 
the village school salary schedule by the 
Divisional Board. A discussion on the cost of 
living bonus followed. Reports of the Medi- 
cine Hat convention were given by Miss 
Morrison and Mr. Hahn, with some discus- 
sions following. Mr. Hahn also showed some 
interesting slides on subjects suitable for 
school work. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Miss Morrison and Mr. Hahn for their 
part in making the meeting so enjoyable. 


GLENDON 


The executive of the Glendon Sub-local 
are as follows: President, Miss Christine Van 
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der Mark; Vice-President, Mr. Shandro; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. - MacLean. The November 
meeting was held in the High School, No- 
vember 15. Superintendent Swan and the 
Bonnyville A.T.A. executive were guests. A 
lively discussion took place regarding Re- 
gional Festivals, for which it was decided to 
organize at the next meeting. 





The Glendon Sub-local met at the High 
School on Saturday, December 6. A com- 
mittee was appointed to organize Regional 
Festival for 1942. Cost of Living Bonus was 
discussed and a resolution sent to the Div- 
isional Board requesting the bonus. 


GRAND CENTRE 


On Saturday, October 18th, the Grand 
Centre Sub-local met in the Cold Lake High 
School room. Election of officers was held 
during which Mr. Fabian Milaney was re- 
elected as president for a “third term”. Miss 
C. Reed, the new High School teacher at 
Cold Lake was elected as Vice-President. 
Mrs. Ethel Cunningham was also re-elected, 
after two years of service as_ secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. Ida Milaney was elected as 
Press Correspondent. A sub-committee of 
three members, namely Mr. J. Stonehocker, 
Mr. George Schurman and Mrs. I. Milaney, 
was appointed to draft a report on routine 
business. A dance and raffle were planned 
for Hallowe’en, the proceeds of which are 
to be used to purchase a portable phono- 
graph and records for music appreciation, to 
be circulated in the schools throughout the 
surrounding districts. 





A meeting of the Grand Centre Sub-local 
was held at the Cold Lake High School on 
November 8. The drafting committee report- 
ed the forming of four sub-committees, viz., 
Executive, Sports, Motion Picture and Pro- 
gramme. Mr. Stonehocker reported on the 
Bonnyville Local meeting and the salary 
schedule. A fairly satisfactory amount was 
realized on the dance and raffle and the 
executive committee was instructed to buy 
the phonograph records immediately and 
send them to schools where phonographs 
were available. Mr. Fergus Milaney reported 
the gate receipts and expenses of the motion 
picture films of the circuit now in operation. 
Mr. Roy Cunningham, the trustee of the 
Bonnyville Divisional Board in this unit, ex- 
tended an offer of the board and Dr. 
Houghtling of Cold Lake to innoculate every 
child of pre-school and school age against 
diphtheria. The meeting was closed by 
singing “God Save the King”. 





The former Miss Ethel Graham who has 
taught in the primary room of the Cold 
Lake school for the past four years was 
married in August to Mr. Jerome Cunning- 
ham, son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Cunningham 
of Cold Lake. She is continuing her duties 
as primary-room teacher in Cold Lake and 
also her office of secretary-treasurer of the 
Grand Centre Sub-local. The Sub-local wishes 
her much happiness in her new role. 





A meeting of the Grand Centre Sub-local 
of the Bonnyville A.T.A. was held on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 13 at the New 
Grand Centre school. The recordings pur- 
chased with the proceeds of a raffle were 
the subject of an interesting discussion 
on music and music appreciation. A num- 
ber of resolutions regarding the cost of 
living bonus and salary cheques were 
passed to be sent the Bonnyville A.T.A. 
Local. A motion was passed to have pupil 
reports of the local news of each school 
district sent to the editor of the “Cold Lake 
Stooge”, Cold Lake High School newspaper. 
Mr. Fergus Milaney gave a financial report 
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of the November motion picture circuit. A 
delicious lunch was served by Mr. Fergus 
Milaney. 


GRASSWOLD 


The Grasswold Sub-local of the Strath- 
more Local held their 2nd meeting of the 
term in Rockyford on Thursday evening, 
November 13. Election of officers was com- 
pleted when Mr. Healey of Rosebud River 
S.D. was elected as Second Vice-President. 
Mr. N. Cuthbertson made a report on the 
track meet, stating that a committee was 
arranging for meets to be held in different 
sections of the Division. He then outlined 
the work being done by the Local executive 
regarding certain problems that had present- 
ed themselves. Out of this report quite an 
animated discussion arose. Suggested ac- 
tivities to be carried on by the Sub-local 
were, open forums on various topics, book 
reviews, survey of text books not on the 
course of studies, study of community ser- 
vices such as the Health Units. Most of the 
teachers present seemed to be in favor of 
making some of our meetings, at least, 
social gatherings where we could forget our 
problems for a time, all agreeing that “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
After the business meeting was closed we 
spent a very pleasant hour in discussion 
while partaking of a most delicious lunch 
served by the Rockyford teachers. 


GREENCOURT 

At a meeting held in Greencourt the 
Greencourt Sub-local was formed. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the executive: Mr. 
Hubert Smith, Miss May Sides, Miss May 
Armstrong and Mr. Val Roos. Meetings are 
to be held on the first Saturday of each 
month at 10 a.m. The next meeting will be 
on Saturday, February 7. The members will 
contribute to a question box and “integra- 
tion in enterprises” will be discussed. Lunch 
will be served. 


HOLDEN 

The executive of the Holden Local met in 
Holden on November 20th. The question of 
deferring the festival for one year was dis- 
cussed. It was decided that a convention of 
the high school teachers of this Division 
would be held at Holden. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 

There was a splendid attendance at the 
last meeting of the Innisfree-Ranfurly Sub- 
local held at Ranfurly on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 29 in the high school room. Mr. White, 
our inspector, attended and gave a most in- 
teresting talk on classroom methods and 
the relationship of the teacher and pupil to 
each other. After his address, questions from 
the question-box were answered and dis- 
cussed with Mr. White. All present felt 
that a very profitable and enjoyable after- 
noon had been spent. Following the meet- 
ing Miss Hannah entertained us at her home 
where a pleasant social hour was passed over 
the teacups. 


IRRICANA-KATHYRN 


On November 13 a meeting of the Irri- 
cana-Kathyrn Sub-local was held at the 
home of Miss Maynes in Irricana. It was 
arranged to circulate our film slide machine 
among the schools of the Sub-local as in 
previous years. A discussion of Health Units 
resulted in a resolution to secure material 
on this topic for our next meeting. The 
members enjoyed a game of bridge after 
which Miss Maynes served a delicious lunch. 
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Mrs. Hull entertained the members at her 
home on December 3rd at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Sub-local. An inter- 
esting talk on Health Units was given by 
Mr. Coleman. Plans were made to secure 
material for the January issue of the 
Wheatland Division News Bulletin. A lively 
discussion on report cards concluded the 
business part of the meeting, after which 
Mrs. Hull served lunch to the members. The 
January meeting of the Sub-local will be 
held at Kathyrn. 


ISLAY 


On November 12th, the Islay Sub-local met 
at the home of Mr. White, but too few 
members were present to hold a meeting. 
The councillor gave his report to the group. 
Then matters of general interest were dis- 
cussed. As pre-arranged, the teachers ex- 
ot boxes of books, also Intelligence 

ests. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Sub- 
local was held in Islay on December 3rd, with 
six members present. Minutes of the first 
meeting were read and adopted. Each section 
of the business correspondence was fully 
discussed. Books and intelligence tests were 
redistributed for another month. It was 
decided to call the next meeting whenever 
important business arose. 


KILLAM 


The Local meeting of the Killam A.T.A. 
was held in the Killam School on Saturday, 
November 22. Business transacted was as 
follows: Motion passed whereby general 
expenses of the musical festival are to be 
shared by the three festival committees, 
leaving local expenses to be paid by each 
festival centre. Other motions were carried 
regarding payment of deficit of joint con- 
vention, sending out of track meet announce- 
ments in April, and point to be chosen for 
Strome, Heisler, Daysland (rural) festival. 
Mr. Warren, Superintendent, and Mr. Rob- 
erts, Divisional secretary, answered questions 
regarding salary schedule and appointment 
of teachers through substitute and tempo- 
rary contracts. Provisions were made for a 
space in the community newspapers whereby 
teachers may present problems and inspira- 
tions for the benefit of all teachers in the 
Division. It is hoped that teachers will co- 
operate in making this column a success. Let 
us hear from teachers in every monthly 
column. It depends on you. How Do You 
Teach Spelling? Are you satisfied that the 
enterprise method is producing good spell- 
ing? Would you like to know what other 
teachers are doing? If you are interested 
send your arguments to Mr. George Clarke, 
Lougheed, chairman of the Spelling In- 
vestigation committee. He will present them 
at Local meetings and have answers con- 
veyed through the teacher column. The Local 
A.T.A. is anxious to stimulate interest in 
this question. This column should be a boon 
to teachers who are professional-minded and 
have conscientious views regarding their 
professional activities. 
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KITSCOTY 


The Kitscoty Sub-local held their Decem- 
ber meeting on Wednesday, December 3, at 
the Flowerdale School. The new programme 
of studies which will soon be subject to re- 
vision was dealt with. Hitherto teachers of 
urban districts have given the planning of 
new curricula more attention than the rural 
teachers. Certainly rural teachers, working 
with the new curriculum, often under ex- 
treme conditions, have some practical sug- 
gestions for the Revision Committee. And, 
after all, our A.T.A. was formed not only 
to increase salaries but to strive for better 
education. Unless rural teachers get -into 
this rew curriculum planning and attempt 
to do their part, the next course of studies 
may take a reactionary step. 


The salary bonus was talked over. It was 
felt that a body of well organized profes- 
sionals should have no more difficulty in 
obtaining this bonus than the many other 
groups already favored by it. These groups 
already favored have no better reasons for 
receiving it than we have, except perhaps 
that they are more live organizations. 

A festival plan is in the making and will 
be discussed next meeting. As 1942 is the 
year of our destiny, let’s have a good attend- 
ance for the firat meeting. 


LAC STE. ANNE ; 


An executive meeting of the Lac Ste. Anne 
Local was held in the Sangudo school on 
November 15. The secretary reported three 
Sub-locals active within the Division, with 
prospects for two more being organized in 
the near future. Superintendent McDonald 
was invited to address the meeting. He sug- 
gested that the Sub-locals arrange institutes 
at which the teachers could hear those who 
had attended the workshop course last sum- 
mer. The Salary Schedule Committee report- 
ed that it had not yet met the representa- 
tives of the Board. 


LOMOND-ARMADA-TRAVERS 


The Lomond - Armada - Travers Sub-local 
held its regular meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Craig, Armada, on December 8. A 
discussion of Music Festival arrangements 
followed. It was decided that we would draw 
up a syllabus at the next meeting. All teach- 
ers are requested to bring suggestions as to 
suitable pieces. Helen M. R. Brown led an 
educational discussion on the topic “Reading 
Problems in the Lower Grades”, followed 
by a discussion led by Elsie R. Taylor on 
the topic “Spelling Problems in the Lower 
Grades”. The next meeting is to be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. Taylor, Lo- 
mond, on January 12. At the close of the 
business meeting an interesting quiz game 
was led by Mr. Halton. This was followed by 
the serving of a lovely lunch by our hostess, 
Mrs. Craig. 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 

On the evening of December 6th the 
Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local held its social 
evening in Groveland school. An enjoyable 
evening was had by all present. A most 
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entertaining and amusing programme was 
ably conducted by Miss Reed and Miss 
Phipps. At the close of the evening an en- 
joyable lunch was served by the Groveland 
Community Club. 


MACLEOD 


On November 4, a meeting of the Macleod 
Local A.T.A. was held in Lethbridge during 
Teachers’ Convention. Mr. E. L. Pitt, Gra- 
num, was in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read by Miss D. 
Fraser, Granum, and accepted. The trea- 
surer’s report was read and accepted. The 
following slate of officers was elected una- 
nimously: President, Miss B. Fraser, Mac- 
leod; Vice-president, Miss M. Branum, 
Stavely ; Secretary-treasurer, Miss N. K. Rea, 
Macleod; Salary Negotiating Committee, 
Mr. E. L. Pitt, Granum; Miss M. Thompson, 
Macleod; Miss D. Peterson, Claresholm; Miss 
M. Scott, Stavely; Mr. Edward, Claresholm. 
Mr. S. White, Blairmore, led a discussion 
concerning salaries. The meeting accepted 
the suggestion of the Macleod Divisional 
Board to raise the salaries of interim certifi- 
cated teachers to $840 per annum. The meet- 
ing was adjourned and shortly afterward the 
teachers met at the Y.M.C.A. where lunch 
was served. 


MORNINGSIDE 


The Morningside Sub-local of Ponoka 
Division met in the Ponoka school on Decem- 
ber 13. Discussion centred around a pro- 
posed one-day Ponoka convention to be held 
soon, the projector, and a very instructive, 
informal talk by Miss Berdine on the mak- 
ing of puppets. Those present voted in favor 
of continuing the question box at the next 
meeting on January 10. Any teachers unable 
to attend a Sub-local will be welcomed. The 
first gathering in January is to be a pro- 
jector demonstration. 


MUNDARE 


A very successful monthly meeting of the 
Mundare Sub-local was held in the Hilliard 
school on November 21st. Mr. Peter Yuhem 
presented an outline of workshop methods 
for Grades VII and VIII and a very enlight- 
ening discussion followed. The Hilliard teach- 
ers, Messrs. V. Luposhinsky, J. Worbets, L. 
Maiko and A. Yuhem had a pleasant social 
evening planned. Ping pong tables were in 
readiness for the more active members. At 
the close of the business meeting six tables 
of court whist were greatly enjoyed by all. 
The prize winners were Miss Warshawski, 
Miss N. Salamandick, Mr. Babey and Mr. 
S. Ruzycki. Mrs. Maiko and the hosts served 
a very tasty lunch. 

* * * 


Twenty-three teachers of the Mundare 
Sub-local attended the December meeting 
which was held in the Mundare school on 
December 19th. After an active discussion 
resolutions were drawn up re salary sched- 
ules and cost of living bonus. Chinese 
checkers and cards were played before lunch 
was served by the teachers of the Mundare 
staff. The next meeting will be held at 
Podola school on January 23rd at 8 o’clock. 
Mr. A. Yuhem, physical training instructor, 
has promised to teach the teachers several 
folk dances after the business session. 


MYRNAM 


On November 7th the Myrnam Sub-local 
held its regular meeting at the Myrnam High 
School. Mr. M. Meronyk led a very interest- 
ing discussion on discipline. Many individual 
problems were discussed. It was hoped that 
other such discussions would follow. Mr. W. 
Teresio was elected councillor. The bonus 
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problem was discussed and a resolution was 
unanimously passed that the Myrnam Sub- 
local back the Two Hills executive in de- 
manding a bonus. The fall convention was 
discussed and it was suggested that A.T.A. 
matters should come at the beginning rather 
than the end, when due to shortage of time 
many important problems are not discussed. 
The next meeting is to be held at Myrnam on 
Friday, December 5th, at 2 o’clock. Super- 
intendent F. Hannochko will be present. All 
teachers of the Sub-local are expected to 
attend. After the meeting the teachers left 
for the home of Mr. N. Poohkay where a 
very delicious lunch was served by the 
hostess, Mrs. N. Poohkay. 


* * * 


A very interesting meeting was held at 
Myrnam school on December 5th. Mr. N. 
Poohkay reported on the work done by the 
Local executive in demanding a cost of living 
bonus. The members of the Sub-local urged 
the executive to continue their demands. 
Among other things reported on by Mr. 
Poohkay was the Health Unit organized in 
the Two Hills Division. A discussion led by 
Mr. M. Meronyk on the Workshop course 
followed. The teachers presented their prob- 
lems and decided to discuss them at the 
next meeting. Mr. F. Hannochko suggested 
that an enterprise to make a thorough study 
of Two Hills community life would be bene- 
ficial. A committee consisting of Messrs. W. 
Chorney, W. Taschuk and M. Meronyk was 
chosen to study the problem and to present 
a plan at the next meeting. 


NACO-SEDALIA-NEW BRIGDEN 


A meeting of the Naco-Sedalia-New Brig- 
den Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Jarboe, Sedalia, on December 13. A very 
interesting report on the steps in putting 
an activity project to work was given by 
Mrs. Jarboe. A lengthy discussion followed 
this. It was decided to invite Mr. Hambly to 
the next meeting to lead a discussion on 
the teaching of reading, including the use 
of phonetics. At the close of the meeting a 
very tasty lunch was served by Mrs. Jarboe. 
The next meeting will be held in New Brig- 
den on January 10. 


NEWBROOK 


The first meeting of the Newbrook Sub- 
local was held at the Newbrook school on 
Saturday, October 25, 1941. The following 
officers were elected by acclamation: Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Krulak; Vice-president, Mr. S. 
Pillott; Secretary-treasurer, Mr. P. Koziak; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. N. Tomnuk; Social 
Convener, Mrs. Z. Sawchuk; Councillor, Mr. 
M. Gavinchuk. It was agreed that meetings 
would be held on the dates when enterprise 
books were to be exchanged. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting Mrs. N. Tomnuk 
served lunch. 


OLDS 


At a meeting of the executive of the Olds 
Local in Didsbury on November 20, a reso- 
lution was passed supporting the idea of 
dispensing with a festival in 1942, due to 
the late opening of school. It was decided to 
ask for another box of sample books from 
the School Books Branch for circulation 
among the Sub-locals during January. After 
some discussion on the salary situation, the 
conference committee was instructed to in- 
vestigate the possibility of raising salaries 
by securing a cost of living bonus. There was 
a lengthy discussion on ways and means of 
getting rural teachers out to Sub-local meet- 
ings. The purchase of a projector was sug- 
gested, and also the use of reading survey 
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tests. Committees were appointed to investi- 
gate these ideas further. 


_The executive of the Olds Local met in 
Didsbury on December 15. The conference 
committee was not present to report on the 
cost of living bonus. Correspondence was 
read regarding the transfer of the Crossfield 
teachers from the Calgary Rural to the 
Olds Local, which matter will be taken up 
again with the Central Executive. The pur- 
chase of a projector at this time was not 
found feasible, but it may be possible to 
earry out the reading survey tests. A circu- 
lar letter will be sent to all rural teachers 
in the area to explain the tests and to find 
out how many are willing to co-operate in 
giving the tests and the remedial work 
which would follow them. 


OYEN 

The Oyen A.T.A. Sub-local met at the 
Oyen school December 13th at 2 p.m. Three 
members from the Sibbald A.T.A. Sub-local 
were present. The possibility of a Track Meet 
was discussed. Superintendent S. Hambly 
was present at the meeting. He gave some 
interesting suggestions with regard to track 
meets. It was decided to discuss this again 
at a later date. Mr. Evans, principal of Sib- 
bald school, suggested a joint meeting. It 
was decided by the two A.T.A. groups that 
they hold a social evening at Sibbald on 
January 10th at 8 p.m. Mr. Hall spoke on 
160 pages of the book “The Enterprise in 
Theory and Practice.” It was interesting and 
educational for all present. Two excellent 
enterprises were demonstrated and a clearer 
picture of the enterprise was outlined for 
all. A discussion on rural and graded school 
methods took place. Lunch was served by 
the Oyen teaching staff and a social time 
was enjoyed. 


RAYMOND 

The Raymond Sub-local has re-organized 
and held three fall meetings. At the first 
meeting the following members were elected: 
President, Mr. Rowan Stutz; Vice-president, 
Miss Kay Gottenberg; Secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Leona Macdonald; Press Correspondent, 
Miss Hazelle Hendry. The second meeting 
held in November had for the teachers a 
very interesting and enlightening talk by 
Sunerintendent Evenson on “The Philosophy 
Behind the New Integrated Programme.” The 
third meeting held on December 3 at the 
High School was a business meeting in 
which salary schedules and summer schools 
were discussed. A committee of five members 
consisting of Mr. L. Harker, Mr. O. J. 
Hicken, Miss Beth Rankin, Mr. Rowan Stutz 
and Mr. Athol Cooper, was chosen to carry 
on negotiations with the School Board 
concerning salaries. Lunch was served at 
all meetings. 


REDWATER-OPAL 

The Redwater-Opal Sub-local held a meet- 
ing in Opal on December 3rd at the teacher- 
age of Miss Laila Laukas. Due to a rather 
small attendance the business section of the 
meeting was very brief. It was decided, how- 
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ever, that the members of the Sturgeon 
Health Unit be invited to give a talk at the 
next meeting which will be held at Hillpoint 
school on January 5th. At the close of the 
meeting a dainty luncheon was served by 
the hostess. 


RIMBEY 


On Saturday, December 13, the Rimbey 
Sub-local held its third meeting of the fall 
term, in the Rimbey school. The Local pur- 
chased a new Bell & Howell moving picture 
projector from the Department of Extension, 
through Mr. Brown who came to demon- 
strate it. The Local plans to start its circuit 
in January. Mr. Massing and Mr. Morris, 
members of the Salary Negotiating Commit- 
tee, were instructed to present the Local’s 
request for a cost of living bonus for the 
teachers to the Ponoka Divisional Board at 
their February meeting. The teachers were 
shown through the new wing of the Rimbey 
school. Miss Watts, Mrs. Morris and the 
Rimbey teachers served an appetizing lunch. 


SCAPA 


The Scapa Sub-local of the Sullivan Lake 
Local was organized at a meeting held in 
the Scapa school on the evening of December 
10. Five teachers were present. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. M. D. 
Cook; Secretary-treasurer and Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss B. Coultis; Councillor, Miss 
P. Morton. Plans for future meetings were 
discussed. Members of the group assumed 
responsibility for preparing reports and 
leading discussions. Meetings will be held 
monthly, weather permitting. 


SEBA 


A meeting of the Seba Sub-local was held 
at the home of Mrs. Craig in Seba Beach on 
October 25th. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. E. M. Preus; Vice- 
president, Mrs. Craig; Secretary-treasurer 
and Press Correspondent, Mrs. D. E. Tana- 
siuk; District Councillor, Mrs. E. M. Ross. 
It was decided that the meetings be held 
on the Saturday following the Local meet- 
ings, so that the members may hear the 
report of the District Councillor. After the 
meeting a delicious lunch was served by 
Mrs. Craig. The next meeting will be held 
at the home of Mrs. Craig. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The Smoky Lake Sub-local meeting was 
held in the Smoky Lake High School on No- 
vember ist. Mr. L. Bercuson gave a report 
on methods of teaching of Social Studies. 
The circuits for the motion picture machine 
and the music appreciation records were 
planned. At the December meeting of the 
Smoky Lake Sub-local Mr. Symenchuk gave 
a report of the meeting held between the 
Salary Schedule Committee and the Board 
of Trustees of the Division. A very inter- 
esting discussion followed on Progressive 
Education as opposed to the traditional 
system of education. Miss Hegler and Mr. 
Kindsvater will give reports on Household 
Economics and Shopwork. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The November meeting of the Sub-local 
was held November 15 at the Rycroft 
teacherage. Miss Duncan was our hostess. At 
this meeting the administration of the Divi- 
sion was discussed. A resolution was passed 
in which it was resolved that members of 
the Divisional Board be asked to attend Sub- 
local meetings which were of special in- 
terest both to teachers and the Board. The 
December meeting of the Sub-local was held 
December 7 in Spirit River at the home of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Blackie. Mr. Blackie played 
the Festival Music on his violin for the bene- 
fit of the teachers. A meeting of the A.T.A. 
Local followed the Sub-local meeting. Mrs. 
Blackie served a delightful lunch after the 
meeting. 


SPONDIN 


A re-organization meeting of the Spondin 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. 
Starkie on November 15th. The following 
members took offices for the term: Vice- 
president, Miss L. Green; Secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. J. Kelly; Press Correspondent, Miss L. 
Mattheis. On account of the small attendance 
at this first meeting it was decided to fill 
the remaining offices at the next meeting 
which will be held on January 17th. 


STONY PLAIN 


The first meeting of the Stony Plain Local 
was held on November 8th in Edmonton 
with all members present. The main point 
of discussion was the new salary schedule. 
The various representatives gave their re- 
ports as to progress made in negotiating 
schedules for the towns. A new negotiating 
committee consisting of Mr. F. Tarlton, Mr. 
F. Eichenlaub and Miss E. Pearson was 
chosen. News bulletins are to be sent to the 
teachers from time to time. They will also 
be circularized by the Negotiating Commit- 
tee as progress is made in negotiations. 

* * * 


The second meeting of the Stony Plain 
Local was held on December 6th in Edmon- 
ton with all members present. The negotiat- 
ing committee reported two meetings with 
the Divisional Board and stated that nego- 
tiations were progressing. Several town sal- 
ary schedule negotiations were also reported 
as progressing favorably. 


STONY PLAIN-SPRUCE GROVE 


The organization meeting of the Stony 
Plain-Spruce Grove Sub-local was held in 
Stony Plain on October 29th. The new execu- 
tive are: President, Miss M. Makovachuk; 
Vice-president, Mr. MacKenzie; Secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Miller; Councillor, Mr. F. 
Eichenlaub; Press Correspondent, Miss E. 
Pearson. A vote of thanks was tendered the 
retiring executive. Meetings of the Sub-local 
will be held alternately at Stony Plain High 
School and the Spruce Grove home of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Carmichael on the second Thurs- 
day of each month. All teachers are urged 
to attend. 


* * * 


The second meeting of the Stony Plain- 
Spruce Grove Sub-local was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. Carmichael on November 
13th with 14 members present. The highlight 
of this meeting was a “talk” by Miss S. Mac- 
Donald based on the summer school course, 
Workshop II. This report aroused much in- 
teresting discussion. 


SUNDRE 


The Sundre Sub-local meeting was held in 
Sundre November 22. Business included a re- 
port of a Local executive meeting in Dids- 
bury on November 20, and the election of 
Miss Ruth Gastle of Rockwood school as 
permanent councillor. Everyone present took 
part in a profitable discussion of Social 
Studies in division three. In this a splendid 
spirit was shown and we look forward to 
many more fine meetings. Miss Greta Fox 
of Sunberry Valley school served lunch to 
the teachers and three guests. 

* * * 

The Sundre Sub-local met at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Weir on December 13th. 
Beneficial discussions on Community Eco- 
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nomics, Art and Indoor Games followed the 
opening of the meeting by Mr. Weir, our 
president. A delicious lunch was served after 
which followed a round table discussion on 
problems as met by the individual teacher. 
It was decided that our next topic should 
be Enterprise in Division II. 


SUNNYSLOPE 


The Sunnyslope Sub-local of the A.T.A. 
held its organization meeting in Torrington 
school at 4:30 p.m. on Tuesday, December 
9th. The following officers were elected: 
Presidert, Mr. Tom McRea; Vice-president, 
Mr. Neville; Secretary, Miss M. Moran; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. W. Pybus; News Reporter, Mrs. 
A. Keiver. It was decided meetings would 
be held the first Tuesday of each month at 
7:30 p.m. The next meeting will be in Salem 
school, Sunnyslope, on January 138th. The 
December meeting closed with lunch served 
by Miss Moran and Mrs. Rice. We will be 
looking for all teachers in the Sub-local at 
the next meeting. 


SWALWELL 


The regular monthly meeting of the Swal- 
well Sub-local was held in the Three Hills 
Rural School on the evening of November 
13th. The main business of the evening was 
the discussion of Christmas concerts and the 
outlining of 2 series of topics for the month- 
ly meetings in order that they may be as 
beneficiai as possible. A visitor at the meet- 
ing was Wm. Burns, divisional trustee. The 
next meeting will be held on December 11th 
at Antler. 


~~ * * 


The regular monthly meeting of the Swal- 
well Sub-local was held in the Antler school 
on Thursday, December 11th, with a major- 
ity of the teachers of the district present. 
The main business of the evening was a 
discussion on “Formal vs. Informal Teach- 
ing” led by Mr. P. G. Miller and Mr. W. R. 
Eyres. Other topics considered were sports 
and report cards. 


TABER-BARNWELL 


The Taber-Barnwell Sub-local A.T.A. had 
its first meeting of the year on October 22 
in Taber. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Gerald L. Berry; Vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Kirby of Barnwell; Secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Bertha Newton of Taber; 
Councillors, Mr. E. Elford and Mr. E. Carter 
of Taber; Press Correspondent, Miss K. Shel- 
ton of Taber. The rest of the evening was 
spent at bridge and a sing-song, with lunch 
served by Mrs. Elford. At the second meet- 
ing. held in Barnwell on November 19th, we 
decided to: subscribe to two educational 
magazines, not as yet selected, and also to 
have a question box, whereby teachers may 
present their problems for open discussion 
at future meetings. The fall convention was 
also discussed. Supper was served by the 
Barnwell staff in the home economics room, 
= biscuits cooked by Mr. Ilsen of Barn- 
well. 


THORSBY 

At the first meeting of our Sub-local held 
on the 30th of October the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, 
Mr. Stroschein; Vice-President, Mr. B. Mun- 
den; Secretary-treasurer, Miss M. M. El- 
niski. 


TILLEY 

The first meeting of the Tilley Sub-local 
was held in the Tilley school on November 
29. Mr. C. Flanagan was presiding chairman 
and the following officers were elected: Mr. 
E. K. Parks, President; Mr. W. R. Pilling, 
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Vice-President; Miss I. Doyle, Secretary. 
Mr. Flanagan gave an interesting talk on 
the work of Sub-locals and the benefits de- 
rived therefrom. On December 6 the second 
meeting of the Tilley Sub-local was held in 
the Tilley school. Further election of officers 
took place as follows: Mr. E. K. Parks, 
Councillor; Mrs. E. K. Parks, Social Com- 
mittee; Miss E. Taylor, Press Correspondent. 
An interesting talk on Progressive Educa- 
tion was given by Mr. W. D. McDonald, 
and a lively discussion followed. Later Mrs. 
Parks served a delightful lunch at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walls. 


TWO HILLS 


The second meeting of the Two Hills Sub- 
local was held at Krasne school on Novem- 
ber 14. A decision was made to have all 
Christmas concerts in this Sub-local take 
place on the same night, that is, on Decem- 
ber 23 of this year. Mr. Tymchuk was re- 
elected by acclamation as councillor to the 
executive. Because the members of this Sub- 
local have decided to purchase a projector, 
a committee of three members were elected 
to investigate the matter of its purchase. 
The Social Committee is to arrange three 
social events in three different places within 
the short time left to raise funds for the 
purchasing of the projector. 


Mr. Kindrachuk was appointed to attend 
on the day of the Institute at Beauvailon. 
A resolution favoring a bonus was passed. 
An interesting report on reading tests and 
experiments carried on last year was given 
by Miss Hannochko. The following reports 
will be submitted at the next meeting: Fixa- 
tions and essions, by Mr. Tymchuk; 
Vowels and Sounds, Miss Hannochko; Dic- 
tion, Mrs. Ponich. A round-table discussion 
on Democracy will be conducted at the next 
meeting by Mr. Miskiw, Mrs. Young, Mr. 
Podealuk, Mr. Nickolaichuk, Mr. Tymchuk, 
and Mr. Kindrachuk. 

Following the meeting splendid tasty re- 
freshments were served at the house of Mr. 


and Mrs. Cherneski. 
* * 


Members of the Two Hills Sub-local met 
at Morecambe on December 5, where three- 
quarters of the members were present. After 
the minutes were read, Mr. Tymchuk, coun- 
cillor, gave a report on the meeting held by 
the Two Hills executive, dwelling mostly on 
the bonus question. Immediately a warm 
discussion took place in which practi- 
cally every teacher took part. Our president, 
Mr. Miskiw then led a lengthy discussion on 
the projector that is in process of being pur- 
chased, During this discussion Mrs. Miskiw 
enlightened the members as to the proceeds 
obtained from two dances for purposes of 
enabling us to buy the machine. Due to cold 
weather the attendances had been somewhat 
poor, therefore funds were exceedingly small. 
In view of the fact that more money was 
needed in order to purchase the projecter, 
all teachers present immediately advanced a 
proposed sum in order to speed up its pur- 
chase. A schedule will be formed by the 
executive immediately the machine is on 
hand. 

A discussion was held on new report cards 
that were being worked on in the Two Hills 
division. Forms of these were distributed and 
scanned by all teachers attending the meet- 
ing. The Social Committee is trying to secure 
the hall for an A.T.A. dance, presumably on 
New Year’s Eve or Valentine’s Day. 

The next Sub-local meeting will be held 
on January 16, 1942, at 1:30 p.m. at Kale- 
land. 100 per cent attendance is requested. 

After this successful meeting, our hosts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kindrachuk, served us a splen- 
did and tasty lunch. During this time the 











Social Committee, conducted by Mr. Berezan, 
executed a very lively quiz contest. 


U.1.D. 


Officers for the 1941-42 term are as fol- 
lows: President, M. Zazlow; Vice-president, 
H. West; Secretary, Miss E. Burt. The 
second meeting of the Sub-local was held at 
the home of Miss N. Smith at Hillspring, on 
November 18, 1941. Inspector Evenson was 
guest speaker. His talk was on “Democracy 
in the Progressive School.” Luncheon was 
served, after which the business meeting 


was carried on. 
* * * 


The U.I.D. Sub-local met at Glenwood on 
December 11. Mr. Lorin Nelson gave a report 
on the new salary schedule which was drawn 
up by the Negotiating Committee and pre- 
sented to the School Board. After the busi- 
ness meeting the teachers enjoyed an eve- 
ning of volleyball, badminton and ping-pong. 
This was followed very appropriately by 
punch, hot-dogs and marshmallows. Bingo 
was then played with suckers as prizes. 


VIMY 


The third meeting of the Vimy Sub-local 
was held at the home of Miss P. Keane on 
December 2. The main part of the meeting 
was given over to discussion of the last 
social, moving picture machine problems, 
and festival work. The latter part was taken 
up with a round table discussion on scrap- 
books. The meeting concluded with a most 
appetizing lunch served by Miss Keane. As 
attendance was only fair, all members are 
cordially asked to attend the next meeting 
to be held in Vimy on January 13. 


WANHAM-BELLOY 


A meeting of the Wanham-Belloy Sub- 
local was held on December 6 at the home 
of Mrs. R. Keillar. The following officers 
were elected: President, Miss L. Settle; Vice- 
president, Mrs. R. Keillar; Secretary, Miss 
R. Sweet. Mr. R. Boswell of Belloy reported 
on the November 4th meeting of the Nego- 
tiating Committee with the Divisional Board. 
The salary question was discussed. At the 
conclusion of the business meeting a hot 
supper was served by the Wanham teachers. 


WETASKIWIN 


Teachers of the Wetaskiwin schools met 
on November 12 to organize a Sub-local for 
the 1941-42 term. Officers elected were: 
President, Mr. O. Larson; Vice-president, 
Mrs. B. Munn; Secretary, Sister Margaret 
Rose. Meetings are to be held the second 
Monday of every month. Suggestions for the 
meetings were discussed. A programme com- 
mittee of three was elected to prepare a 
tentative schedule of activities for the year, 
this to be submitted for general approval at 
the next meeting. Lunch was then enjoyed 
by everyone. 


WILLINGDON 


The Hairy Hill and Willingdon Sub-locals 
met in a most interesting Friday afternoon 
session on Dec. 12 at Willingdon. Mr. P. M. 
Shavchook reported on the progress made 
in the request for a bonus for teachers. Then 
Mrs. Grekol and Mr. Shavchook led a lively 
discussion on the workshop method of solv- 
ing classroom problems. It was decided to 
go into the study of two problems: (1) Re- 
ports by pupils in the classroom; (2) To 
what extent should a teacher participate in 
community activities? Superintendent Han- 
nochko offered timely hints and helpful sug- 
gestions, after which came Mr. R. Peterson 
with a short talk on Home and School 
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organization in the community. Mr. Peter- 
son offered hints on how such an organiza- 
tion would help the pupil and education in 
a community. He urged that teachers make 
an effort to organize a Home and School. 
After lunch, which was served by the Wil- 
lingdon staff, and after hearty singing of 
Christmas carols, the meeting was reassem- 
bled for a discussion of matters of a purely 
local nature. Plans were drawn up for a 
joint spring meeting of the Hairy Hill and 
Willingdon Sub-locals. Number of teachers 
present was 33. 


RE LIST OF FREE MATERIALS 
(October Issue) 


The Quaker Oats Company, School 
Health Service, Peterborough, On- 
tario, was listed under “Oats” as a 
source of free samples, The company 
has been forced to refuse all requests 
as no School Health Service material 
is now on hand. 
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